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STORAGE BINDERS 


At banks are agreed that the proper 
preservation of records to make them 
instantly available for reference is of vital 
importance to their continued progress. 

The efficiency and economy of storage binders is 


therefore a matter of major concern to every bank. 
So consider this fact: 


McBee makes the longest line of 
storage binders in the industry. 


Regardless of the kind of bank records to be transferred, 
McBee makes exactly the right binder for the right 
job at the right price. 


“Storage Binders,’’ and the McBee man in your 


WE will gladly send you an interesting folder on | 


{ city will welcome the chance to demonstrate the 
— application of these binders to your records. 
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Leash the Lease Hounds 


Sirs: 

Until last August there had never been 
an oil well in Sedgwick County. The dis- 
covery well in the Wright Pool is located 
about six miles north of Wichita, and there 
are now some 25 producing wells and more 
than 100 others drilling in Sedgwick 
County, immediately surrounding Wichita. 

The newspapers are full of royalty and 
oil-stock advertisements, and the streets 
are full of lease hounds, royalty peddlers 
and stock salesmen. 

In order to combat this condition, we 
have prepared a booklet entitled ‘“Forty- 
niners and Twenty-niners,” and are runnin 
a newspaper campaign in two of the loca 
dailies, and in the papers in the smaller 
towns within the “Oil Boom Territory.” 

I make this explanation, so that you may 
appreciate the local character of the booklet 
which is enclosed herewith in the hope that 
it will be interesting to you and helpful, 
possibly, should you be called upon to 
advise action under a similar condition. 

H. R. LAuDERMILK 
Advertising Manager 
Brown-Crummer Company, Wichita, Kan. 


The Light That Failed 
Sirs: 

We have read and reread your interesting 
article in the February (1928) issue of The 
Burroughs Clearing House on the subject of 
“Short Cuts to Interest Figuring.” - We 
have been interested in some interest cal- 
culations which we seem to be too dumb or 
lazy to solve. 

We would like to wish the job off onto 
you, and would like to know a short 
method to make the calculation. 

The information we want is this: the 
number of weeks it will require to mature 
$1,000, including interest, by depositing 
$1.00, $2.00, $2.50, $5.00, $10.00 and $20.00 
weekly. 

We enclose a self-addressed envelope for 
your convenience and will be pleased to pay 
you liberally for your services. 

, CASHIER 
Little Rock, Ark. 


See Page 16 
Sirs: 

I never wrote anything for publication 
until last year, when the Canadian Bankers 
Association Journal published a thing of 
mine on “Impressions of a Canadian Banker 
in the United States.” So you see I am 
quite new at the game, with only your check 
between me and the occasional wonder 
whether my stuff is not, after all, tripe. 


J. H. Simpson 
Seattle 


Quite a Statistic 
Sirs: 

We are enclosing herewith an interesting 
Statistic as to the trend of the earning 
position of national banks and believe that 
you might use this information as the basis 
for an interesting news article. 

We will be pleased to send a copy of this 


analysis, free of cost, to any bank or banker 
interested. 


H. N. Stronck 
H. N. Stronck Company 
Chicago 
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Vicariously Speaking Aimed at Speculators 


Sirs: 

I have been asked by Craig S. Hazel- 
wood, president of the American Bankers 
Association, to speak on the subject ““The 
Correct Dividend Policy for a County 
Bank” at the American Bankers Associa- 
tion Conference to be held in Chicago 
March 28 and 29. 


I have followed your magazine with con- 
siderable interest for the past several years 
and I am wondering whether or not any 
articles have been published by your 
magazine which would touch on_ this 
matter. If so, I would be very glad to 
receive copies or if you have any sug- 
gestions to offer they would be greatly 
appreciated. 


, PRESIDENT 
South Dakota 


Sirs: 

We thought you might be interested in 
a recent campaign of the investment unit 
of the Guardian Banks (Detroit), as per 
proofs enclosed. It is only necessary to 
recall the recent screaming newspaper 
headlines to realize just how timely the 
campaign was. Folders of the same copy 
were mailed to each customer and prospect 
of the investment unit. 

It required considerable courage to run 
this copy, yet we felt that it was just. 
exactly what most good investment houses 
would like to say. Naturally, the campaign 
created quite a bit of comment. If you re- 
produce these advertisements, I hope you 
will be able to do so in a size that will 
permit easy reading. 


H. B. Grimm 
Publicity and Public Relations 
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HE chart below—at the left—re- 
flects the condition of a bank located 
in a Middle Western farming community 


tedly, but an actual one, and a good one 

for purposes of illustration. Ten years ago, during agri- 
cultural prosperity and the boom in land values, institu- 
tions such as this were often not particularly disturbed 
by the thought that 80 % or more of their resources were 
tied up in local loans. 


Si TUATION 


The Problem 


Tue situation of each bank presents 
an individual investment problem. This prob- 
lem can be solved neither by the haphazard 
purchase of securities, nor by means of a ready- 
built plan designed to fit all banks alike. The 
solution calls for two steps—first, a thorough 
analysis of the bank’s situation in order to deter- 
mine its requirements; and, secondly, the work- 
ing out and adoption of a policy and a program 
in strict accordance with its needs. Our long ex- 
perience in planning bond reserves for banks is 
at your disposal. 


Every Thursday Evening 


Hear the Old Counsellor 
On the Halsey- Stuart Program 


9 p. M. Eastern Standard Time - 8 p.m. Central Standard Time - 


DETROIT 601 Griswold Street CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 


5 | ‘HE chart below—at the right — sets 
a tentative goal for this bank to work 
toward. In view of local conditions, prog- 


—a somewhat extreme situation, admit- SS PA ress will at best be slow and difficult. 


This situation illustrates the principle that 
no bank should try to serve its local community beyond 
the point where it can do so safely. The credit require- 
ments of the community, and even the bank’s earnings, 
important as these are, must be kept strictly subordi- 
nate to safety and the needed degree of liquidity. 


Loeal Loans 


: and 
Discounts 


of Your Bank 


To what extent should the history of a bank’s opera- 
tions be considered in planning a bond reserve’... 
Why should the nature of a bank’s local loans be 
considered in choosing among bonds of different 
types? ... What bearing should this factor have 
upon the size and liquidity of the bond reserve? ... 
What reference has the character of deposits to the 
structure of the bond reserve? 
A copy of our folder, 

Sound Investment Practice for the Commercial Bank, 
will be sent on request. Write for folder Bc-59. 


Broadcast from Coast to Coast 
through W-E-A-F an 34 stations associated 
with the National Broadcasting Company 


7 p.m. Mountain Standard Time . 6 P.M. Pacific Standard Time 


Daylight Saving Time, one hour later 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
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CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK 35 Wall Street PHILADELPHIA I11 South Fifteenth Street 
ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street BOSTON 85 Devonshire Street 
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Before the 
Civil War 


An Inside Picture to Hang 
Beside the Picture of Today 


William H. Kniffin 


Illustrations from Banks of New York’’ 
by J. S. Gibbons 


PART I 


P to the close of the nineteenth century the litera- 
ture of banking and business in this country was 
extremely meager. The bulk of the printed matter 

was transitory in nature and consisted of newspaper articles 
and magazine contributions in which the writer was more 
concerned with current events than with an ambition to 
write for posterity. Occasionally one with a literary turn 
of mind would take his pen in hand, literally, and set down 
his thoughts and observations relative to banking, but more 
perhaps as a pastime than as a method of acquiring royal- 
ties. These efforts are economic and historical, rather 
than practical. The market for such works was limited 
and the financial rewards unattractive. 

Of more than passing interest, therefore, is a true picture 
of any phase of business life in the days long since gone by. 
It is a study in contrasts —a yardstick by which we may 
measure men and their activities then and now, to see 
whether or not we have changed our methods, our stand- 
ards and our fundamentals. 

I have elsewhere stated that the underlying principles 
of banking do not greatly change with the passing of time, 
and that the changes have been mechanical and technical 
rather than basic. In this observation I have fallen back 
upon memory to a large extent, supplemented by a few 
journeys into banking methods and customs as they pre- 
vail in the United States. 

When a lover of old and rare books sent me, not long 
since, an old volume on banking* with a note to the effect 
that he had found the book in his attic and knew I would 


*The Banks of New York by J. S. Gibbons. (D. Appleton & Co., 1858.) 


A veteran specie clerk 


enjoy it, I had areal thrill. Here was a literary treat. Here 
was a picture of banking before the Civil War, and an in- 
side picture at that. I find that it has little to do with the 
economics of banking and nothing of history. 

The author writes as if he were talking to one who knows 
nothing about what goes on inside of a bank, and who has 
no conception of what the president or the cashier really 
does. He describes an old-time board meeting where loans 
are passed upon. He explains the Clearing House, then a 
new idea. He portrays the paying teller and the porter and 
the note teller. He even explains how checks are “‘kited.” 
He speaks of credit and credit information, the latter then 
in a crude state. Using this as a text, I shall endeavor to 
contrast banking before the Civil War and banking today, 
to point out wherein we agree and wherein we differ. 


A Distrust of Banks 


For many years prior to that time, there was a general 
distrust of banks. There was antipathy toward them. 
During the era of state banks and their “wildcat currency,” 
many had suffered losses through the depreciation of bank 
notes, coupled with the failure of the banks that issued 
them. The paper money of the country was quite largely, 
if not altogether, in this form. Its current value was un- 
certain and its intrinsic worth doubtful. The only reliable 
money was specie and this was not plentiful enough to 
carry on business. -A bank’s reserve was not a credit in an- 
other bank plus its cash on hand, as now prevails, but specie 
in its vaults. The soundness of a bank was based upon its 
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specie reserve and its ability to redeem 
its notes in coin. 

The losses due to this era of bad 
money fell largely upon the poor and 
the working classes, and these losses 
were played upon by the demagogue 
and the politician. They emphasized, 
not the advantages of banks, but their 
weaknesses. Most of the evils of the 
time were laid at their doors. Our 
writer says: “It is surprising to what 
an extent they have succeeded in im- 
posing these errors and falsehoods 
upon the public mind. Not only the 
ignorant, but many who are well in- 
formed on general subjects, have been 
made to accept the teachings of the 
demagogue, that banks are in their 
very nature opposed to honest in- 
dustry and oppressive to the poor; 
that they favor a monopoly of rights 
and privileges by the few; that they 
promote the extremes of wealth and 
poverty in a country; and finally, that 
they are dangerous to the popular 
freedom. For the past thirty years, 
opposition to banks has been the lever 
in the hands of politicians, with igno- 


Portrait of ‘‘Mathias,’’ the Porter 


rance as its chief fulerum, to keep the 
parties in office. The growing intelli- 
gence of the people has gradually 
corrected this state of things; while 
better laws and methods of business 
have removed much of the old ground 
of opposition to banks.” 


Y first observation, therefore, is 

that we have greatly changed our 
attitude towards banks. As we better 
understand what they do, the more 
we believe in them. The old-time 
distrust has given way to complete 
confidence. Never was it easier to 
sell bank stocks than now; never were 
they higher in price; never lower in 
their net return; never so widely 
regarded as sound investments. Never 
has it been easier to “‘sell’” the bank 
as a service institution than today. 
Never, since Bryan ran for president, 
has there been any distrust of our 


monetary system, and not for half a 
century has anyone lost through the 
holding of paper money current in 
the United States. 


Big Banks 


We differ greatly in our conception 
of size. At the time (1858) there were 
fifty-three banks in the City of New 
York. The aggregate capital was 66 
million dollars, two-thirds of the bank- 
ing capital of the State of New York. 
The deposits are not given, presumably 
on the theory that the capital was of 


THE BURROUGHS 


Norway, Denmark or Sweden, would 
be small in comparison with some of 
the gigantic banks of New York. 
What was regarded as a powerful bank 
in the fifties would be inconsequential 
today. To be a big bank today, you 
must show assets in the hundreds of 
millions; and even then there are others 
towering still higher. The same is 
true of individual wealth. A man 
worth a hundred thousand at that 
time was substantial and a man of 
affairs; today he does not “arrive” 
until he reckons his wealth in the 


more importance. The number 
of persons connected with the 
banks, as directors, officers and 
clerks, etc., was about two thou- 
sand and the customers numbered 
several hundred thousand. Of 
women in banking, there is no 
mention at all. 

Today there are individual banks 
in New York and elsewhere with 
capital structure quite as large as 
all the banks of New York had then. 
There are as many employees in a 
single bank today as the entire roster 
of the fifty-three banks contained then. 
Some banks have as many customers 
as had the entire number at that time. 
The author, J. S. Gibbons, speaks 
of a bank with 1,500 accounts as being 
worthy of note; but many a country 
bank today has twice that number; 
but each customer then had a separate 
account on a separate page in the big 
‘‘Dealer’s Ledger,” the most formi- 
dable book in the bank. 

Size, after all, is merely a matter of 
comparison. What may be considered 
a large institution in one place would 
be small in another. A bank of five 
millions in a country town is regarded 
as substantial. In New York they 
open a new bank with quite as much 
the first day. What is considered an 
imposing bank in a country such as 


Transacting business at the paying teller’s desk 


seven figures. A loan of $25,000 by a 
bank at that time was considered a 
large line of credit, and worthy of 
careful supervision; today it is insig- 
nificant. Not many years ago I heard 
a director say: ““No man in these parts 
should borrow more than $10,000 
without collateral.” Today he will 
loan five times as much without 
collateral and worry far less about it. 


Hewing to the Line 


The old-time banks adhered closely 
to the fundamental functions of bank- 
ing. That is to say, they received 
deposits, made loans and issued money. 
They organized a bank for no other 
purpose. Undoubtedly the note issue 
function was paramount as will pres- 
ently be seen. The ingathering of 
deposits was secondary to the issuance 
of circulating notes. This was a de- 
velopment of later years, but a perfectly 
natural process. The banks of the 
fifties had no side issues. They did not 
advertise, for this was unethical. It 
was an admission of weakness. Dignity, 
rather than aggressiveness, reigned. 
There was no such thing as a “New 
Business Department.” The banks 
were not large enough to become de- 
partmentalized. There were no secu- 
rilies departments or savings depart- 
ments or Christmas Clubs. The idea 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


of carrying reserves in large city banks 
had not become prevalent and con- 
sequently there were but few country 
correspondents. The interchange of 
credit information was not yet, nor 
did the banks buy theater tickets, 
obtain hotel accommodations or hold 
any “parties.” Only the trust com- 
panies had trust powers and each bank 
was an independent unit without 
branches. 


An Era of Cash 
The era before the war was an era 


with his note, borrow money on an- 
other note and draw dividends on the 
stock with which to pay the interest 
on the note. We have travelled a long 
way from that conception of banking. 
Today the deposit function is para- 
mount. The note issue function is 
altogether in the hands of national 
banks (if we except the Federal Reserve 
banks) and not availed of by many of 
these institutions. We gather deposits 
in order to make loans, instead of 
creating bank notes for the same 
purpose. The loans of that time were 


The gentlemen of the board 


of cash. Credit was then young, 
especially bank credit. The bank 
check had not yet begun its meteoric 
career toward public favor. The era 
of state bank notes had been a time of 
depreciated and repudiated ‘“‘bank 
money.” Here and there were to be 
found banks whose notes were accepted 
everywhere at par; but these were rare. 
Bank notes were under suspicion and 
a “bank note detector” was needed to 
ascertain the value and to distinguish 
the counterfeits. 


HE early conception of a bank was 

a corporation empowered by law to 
create the thing we call money. The 
idea in mind was not to gather the 
idle funds of the community into a 
bank as the basis of credit; but to 
create an institution that could manu- 
facture circulating media. This money 
was passed out to borrowers in the 
form of loans and so began to circulate 
in the community. Since the only 
cost of the money was the printing, it 
was profitable to stamp a piece of paper 
and call it money and draw interest 
on it while in the hands of the public. 
And as long as it could be kept in 
circulation, the bank did not have to 
redeem its promise. The ability to 
reduce its rates was the art of banking. 
A stockholder might even buy stock 


loans of cash, quite largely; but 
today we lend, not money, but 
credit. 


Bank Checks 


The bank check is quite as old 
as banking; but it did not come 
into its own until late in the 
nineteenth century. Ever since 
men began to keep their funds in 
banks, they have issued bills of ex- 
change (checks) in order to withdraw 
or transfer their deposits. 

It was not, however, until the banks 
went out and importuned the public 
to “pay their bills by check” that the 
bank check began to supplant money, 
except in the small affairs of life. At 
the time of which I write the bank 
check was beginning to be a factor in 
banking, since the Clearing House 
was instituted to exchange both bank 
notes and checks, the latter predomi- 
nating. The banker of today concerns 
himself with his legal reserve, and pays 
his checks through an exchange of 
credits, using money not at all; then, 
the banker gave much thought to his 
specie reserve (there was no legal 
reserve) and paid his exchanges in gold. 
The word ‘“‘redemption”’ today, if used 
at all, means the payment of the bank’s 
checks through a credit clearing opera- 
tion, such as by bank draft or a charge 


Nine 


upon the books of the Federal Reserve 
Bank. At that time it meant the pay- 
ment of its circulating notes in specie 
and its Clearing House balances in 
gold, weekly. The strength of a bank 
therefore lay in its specie reserve. By 
that token it was sound, or weak. 


“HARD money” played a very im- 
portant part in banking of that day. 

The transition that was taking place 
is well stated by the author as follows: 
“Under the old special charters, our 
banks were allowed to issue currency 
up to twice the amount of capital, and 
the bills of higher denominations of 
one, five and ten thousand dollars were 
in common use. Checks were then 
mostly paid in bank bills, and cer- 
tification was rather exceptional. But 
since the enactment of the General 
Banking Law in 1838, the old charters 
have gradually expired and_ their 
circulation has been withdrawn. There 
is no fact that better indicates the im- 
proved character of our banking system, 
than its diminished paper issues. . . . 
“The result of this decrease of bank 


**Just elected”’ 


currency is that business is trans- 
acted mostly by checks. In an average 
market, the daily exchanges of the 
Clearing House alone are nearly 25 
millions of dollars and our entire city 
circulation is but 7 millions, which is 
principally absorbed in the retail 
trades. The amount of bank bills 
redeemed daily through the exchanges 
does not average over two or three 
hundred thousand dollars.” 


The Pen-and-Ink Age 


That was the “pen-and-ink age.” 
Men had the time to write their letters 
by hand—and they could be read. 
Handwriting was an accomplishment 
that we have lost. If some of the 
samples that come to me in the exami- 
nation papers of my classes in banking 
are an indication of what we may 
expect in the future, we shall have 
some signatures that will put to shame 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Trust 


The Many Require- 
ments, and the Pit- 
falls, and Procedure 
for Its Organization 


By C. A. Morris 


Union Trust Company, Detroit 


Illustrations from the company’s newspaper 
advertisements 


F a certainty the trust business is 
growing. It has been estimated 
that in the United States trust 

services have been extended to give 
fiduciary protection to about one-third 
of the developed wealth of the country. 
‘ Individuals are seeking the protection 
and specialized services of trust com- 
panies to a greater extent than has 
ever before been known. 

The number of times that trust 
companies and banks were named as 
executors or trustees under wills during 
1928 was six and one-half times as 
great as in 1923. The life insurance 
trust, practically unknown in 1923, has 
developed so rapidly in public favor 
that it has been estimated recently that 
over one billion dollars in life insurance 
trusts are now in force. 

When consideration is given to the 
statement that only fifteen out of 
every hundred Americans who leave 
estates have made wills, and that 
ninety billions of life insurance are in 
existence today, the possibilities for 
expanding trust services can readily 
be seen. 

That the next decade will witness a 
greatly increased development in scope 
and volume of trust business would 
seem to be almost a foregone conclusion. 
Already, trust powers are exercised by 
about 18 per cent of all the naticnal, 
state, savings banks and trust com- 
panies in the country, and this per- 
centage is steadily increasing. 

In view of these facts it would be 
surprising if many bankers were not 
contemplating adding trust depart- 
ments to their institutions. Before 
arriving at a decision to form a trust 
department, however, the banker 
should make a complete survey of the 


requirements, responsibilities and haz- 
ards involved, and weigh them carefully, 
against the expected advantages. The 
new trust department requires careful 
nursing over a period of years before it 
can reasonably be expected to produce 
adequate profits. The responsibilities 
involved are grave, while many pitfalls 
await those who rush in blindly without 
a proper understanding of the nature of 
fiduciary relationships. 

What is trust service and how does 
it differ from banking? These are the 
first questions which should be fully 
answered. 

*“*A friend of the family.” “A father 
confessor.’ ‘““The greatest father in the 
world.” ‘The most exalted human re- 
lationship ever created by law.”’ These 
are a few of the terms in which men 
who have devoted their lives to the 
advancement of the trust profession 
have described the essential nature of 
trust relationships. Acting solely on 
behalf of those who have placed their 
confidence in it, the trust department 
must strive continuously to forward 
their best interests. 

If it is to justify its existence it must 
be better equipped and qualified to 
handle the intricate details of settling 
an estate than any individual could be. 
It must exercise at all times sound 
business judgment, based on a thorough 
and up-to-date knowledge of invest- 
ment conditions, familiarity with legal 
requirements, complete understanding 
of federal and state taxation matters 

—both income and inheritance —and 
be backed by an unquestioned financial 
standing. 

Its records must be complete and 
adequate. Its trust funds must be 
kept separate from those of the bank. 


SORROW 


It should be officered by men of 


humanity and understanding, who 
can evince a keen interest in the 
various problems and vagaries of 
human nature with which they will be 
brought into daily contact. These are 
just a few of the essential requirements 
of successful trust service. 

The trust department differs from 
the banking department in that- the 
bank acts as a principal and is always 
either a debtor or a creditor. Borrow- 
ing from its depositors, it lends to its 
clients. But when the trust depart- 
ment functions, it is acting in the 
capacity of an agent. Its limitations 
are definite. Its duties are to carry 
out, in strict accordance with legal 
requirements, the business with which 
it has been entrusted. It is held 
strictly accountable for every one of 
its actions. 


WITH these thoughts in mind, it can 
be seen that the banker considering 
the opening of a trust department has 
many things upon which to ponder. 
Should he engage in trust work, it is 
probable that his field of activity will 
be greatly widened, for the trust de- 
partment must stand ready at all times 
to engage in business activities of every 
form and description in which its 
clients may have been occupied prior 
to the time that it takes over their 
affairs. At the same time, the business 
is inevitably one of slow growth. Prior 
to the opening of the trust department, 
the bank’s customers have been ac- 
customed to go elsewhere for their 
trust business, and it takes time and 
effort to win their acceptance of the 
services offered. 

Thus the efforts of those who are 
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managing the trust department are 
likely to be more engaged, at the 
commencement, in accepting or reject- 
ing trusts rather than in administering 
them. Unfortunately for the banker, 
this comparative inactivity from a 
profit standpoint does not mean that 
he can afford to employ trust officers 
of a lower calibre than he would use if 
the trusts were being actively ad- 
ministered. While the acceptance of 
trusts is a vitally important matter, as 
will presently be seen, it is of the 
utmost consequence for the future 
success of the department that no 
hitch occur in carrying them out. No 
one can tell when any of the accepted 
business may become active, so the 
department must be geared ready to go 
at a moment’s notice. The founda- 
tions must be well and truly laid. The 
machinery must be kept well-oiled and 
bright, prepared for instant action — 
perhaps under a peak load. 

All too often these considerations are 
not given the weight which they de- 
serve. It seems a simple matter to 
create a trust department, appoint one 
of the bank officers as trust officer, and 
instruct him to devote part of his time 
to the work. Such a policy has been 
proved again and again to be an 
expensive fallacy. 

Making the most searching possible 
investigations as to the probable field 
for trust activities should be considered 
an essential preliminary to an intelli- 
gent decision for or against a trust 
department. Should the results of such 
inquiries produce a decision against 
forming the department, the time and 
money spent may well be considered as 
an investment. 

As has previously been stated, there 
are many pitfalls in the trust business. 
Let us consider some of them. 

As soon as a trust is opened, a 
definite legal liability has been incurred. 
It is essential that matters be handled 
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in the manner prescribed by law. 
Frequent trouble of a serious nature is 
produced by failure to consult counsel. 
While the trust officer should be well 
versed in the law governing trustees, 
he can not be expected to be a competent 
counsel for all matters upon which a 
decision is necessary. Whenever he is 
in doubt as to the correct procedure to 
follow, then he should consult counsel. 


ig is necessary that the trust depart- 

ment walk the straight and narrow 
path, performing the legal service re- 
quired of it, but avoiding any infringe- 
ments upon the prerogatives of the 
legal profession. When each keeps to 
his own field, co-operation is obtained 
which not only makes for better service 
to clients, but means increased business 
for both. 

Great care should be exercised to 
avoid the acceptance of business at 
unprofitable rates. It sometimes hap- 
pens that a new trust department, 
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eager to place new business on its 
books, will accept trusts on terms that 
would be instantly rejected by an old 
established trust company. This will 
be found to be the worst kind of busi- 
ness for the new trust department. It 
is easier to accept a trust than sub- 
sequently to reject it, and many a trust 
department has found to its chagrin 
that it was married to an unprofitable 
trust which it could not divorce until 
the end of the trust’s existence. 

Scrupulous care must be exercised to 
preserve the good name of the trust de- 
partment. There are many ways in 
which it can be damaged. It is a 
solemn fact that one disgruntled client 
can undo the good produced by hun- 
dreds of trusts that are satisfactorily 
managed. In this connection it cannot 
be too emphatically stressed that a 
trust department cannot profit by 
dealings with itself. Such action is not 
only diametrically opposed to the law, 
but is one of the surest ways of obtain- 
ing a “black eye,” should the informa- 
tion leak out or anything go wrong. 
Extreme care should be exercised in 
selecting individuals or corporations 
for whom the trust department acts in 
a fiduciary capacity, such as registrar 
or transfer agent. Though it is true in 
the latter cases that the department is 
only legally responsible for the proper 
registration or transfer of the stock, 
the public often is led to imagine, 
through clever and misleading state- 
ments of unscrupulous people, that the 
trust department guarantees the stock 
of their corporations. 

It is essential that all securities, in- 
cluding cash, be kept separate from 
the funds of the institution itself. The 
trust department must be ready at a 
moment’s notice to produce any or all 
securities for which it is responsible, 


‘and to show clear, well-kept records of 


all transactions which have been made 
on behalf of its clients, together with 


(Continued on page 55) 
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lot about any plan or system. 
Sometimes the experience reveals 
countless improvements that can be 
made. Sometimes it reveals that the 
plan or system was “hitting the mark” 

pretty closely at the outset, and that 
‘ few important subsequent changes 
have been necessary. The _ latter, 
fortunately, has proved true in connec- 
tion with our plan of budgetary control. 
With the exception of a new method for 
allocating institutional expense to the 
various departments, we have made no 
important major changes in our budget 
plan that was set up some five years ago. 

Is budgetary control practical in 
banks? Yes and no. If the particular 
banker is a scientist, unwilling to make 
a prediction that won’t come out 
absolutely right, he shouldn’t have a 
budget. If he is a practical man, will- 
ing to guess and perhaps only approxi- 
mate the answer that is actually to be 
arrived at, budgeting is indeed worth 
while, and is practicable to an extreme 
degree. 

Seven or eight years ago our bank 
first began to think of budgeting. We 
held a meeting of officers and one of us 
had the temerity to suggest that it 
would be worth while to operate our 
bank under a budget. The opposition 
which immediately developed was 
surprising; in fact, the plan not only 
met with disfavor but it also met with 
antagonism. Only a few minutes of 
discussion sufficed to dismiss the 
subject. We decided to go on as we 
had been going, without any budget. 

Then, some two years later, we built 
a new building which cost us about 
three and a half million dollars. It was 
handled through a subsidiary company 
and we more than doubled our space. 


Fisc years of operation teach us a 


ive Years 
the Budget— 


The Ways and Means 
and Accomplishments 
in a Chicago Bank 


By Frederic S. Pope 


Administrative Vice-president, 
Chicago Trust Company 


We practically doubled our force. We 
saw that our business was going to be 
increased tremendously. Our _ rent 
cost was three times what it had been 
at our former location and, once more, 
I brought up the question of operating 
our bank under a budget. I presented 
the matter to the then president some- 
what in these words: 

“Mr. Teter, we are getting ready to 
sail an uncharted sea. We have confi- 
dence in our ability to make the port 
and we feel we are going to be as 
successful in the future as in the past, 
but we are facing greatly changed con- 
ditions and larger responsibilities. Isn’t 
it worth while for us to plan how much 
we are going to spend, how much we 
are going to earn, and to predict in 
December what we will have in net the 
following January?” He considered 
the matter overnight and the next day 
told me to go ahead and build a budget 
for the Chicago Trust Company. We 
have operated this budget in the years 
1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928 and are 
going along in 1929, and once we got 
under way, no dissension developed. 
It is pretty safe to say that the whole 
bank is now for budget operation. 
Unless such co-operation is assured, 
it is useless to attempt the idea. 


NOW then, just howshould a bank that 

has decided on budget operation, 
and has the whole-hearted co-operation 
of its department heads, go about the 
procedure? In the first place, the 
year’s program should be considered 
as early as October or November of the 
preceding year. The auditing depart- 
ment should be asked to prepare sheets 
for each department in the bank, going 
back as far as practicable, say three or 
four years. In paralle] columns should 


be lined up the income and expense of 
those preceding years. In doing this it 
is important to use always the same 
headings; to have items that are com- 
parable placed on the sheet. If 
salaries include commissions in one 
year, they should include commissions 
in all years. See that the headings 
mean the same thing in the three or 
four columns; Gross Income, Expense 
In Detail, Net, By Departments, and 
so forth —a sheet for each department. 

Next take the ten months that have 
elapsed of the current year and in 
another column give those figures. 
Then make an estimate for the two or 
three unelapsed months in another 
column and give a total for the current 
year, which of course is an approxi- 
mation. Leave another column for the 
department head to insert pencil nota- 
tions showing what estimates are 
figured for the coming year. Of course 
he should be told that the coming year 
is going to be much better than the 
year just closing. That is one great 
thing about budget operations. It is 
an incentive for the department to 
surpass the results of the preceding 
year or years. 

Part of the expense figures grow 
rather readily out of past experience. 
Rent —the same space will probably be 
used that was occupied the year before; 
lights—about the same number of 
hours use in one year as in another, 
unless an extraordinary problem is 
encountered; water and power; sub- 
scriptions and dues and items of a 
similar nature may be absolutely con- 
trolled within a budget limit. These 
are listed as expenses that can be 
almost exactly predicted. 

Other figures grow out of plans for 
the coming year. The most important 
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schedules to consider are the salary 
totals. A department head should 
estimate whether he is going to have 
more or have fewer employees. He 
should consider every individual on his 
force and plan for the salary increases. 
He should determine when that salary 
increase will be given—July, August, 
January —so that it can be estimated 
how much of the allotted increase will 
apply to the year under consideration. 
In our own experience we find this one 
of our hardest problems. I find almost 


efficiency and expense economy to a 
marked degree. 

Concerning equipment, what is the 
condition of the bank’s typewriters, 
adding machines, and its machinery 
and equipment in general? Should it 


be traded out? Will new equipment 
have to be purchased? All of these 
items may be worked into figures. It 
has been our experience that it is just 
as easy for a department to decide on 
replacing a dozen typewriters in De- 
cember as it is to arrive at that decision 
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ample, an unusual thing is that over a 
period of five years we have come even 
closer to an accurate estimate of income 
than of expense. The percentages 


follow: 

Gross Income Gross Expense 

over budget over budget 
3% 3.3% 
0.15% 


In one year we predicted for the 


every year, toward its close, that we in the succeeding year. The same first six months a gross income of 
haven’t enough money $1,581,000, including all 
allotted for salaries. It departments. It sounds 
is necessary for the de- bupoer almost like a radio bed- 
partment head to come saad a time story but it is 
before the board of literally | true that our 
directors and justify an mee maar —— actual figures for those 
increased appropriation six months came within 
for the purpose. This less than one hundred 
is one of the things that pent, Supertnent Sretite dollars of that estimated 
ought to receive very ; amount! To a certain 
careful attention and extent, of course, this 
nterest Earned . 
which should be worked Saneunenimeeenn m was an accident but it 
out to the utmost detail. cited to show the 
schedules there are Directors Pees 2 cool fname 12 099 ing income with reason- 
1 Boo B09) Public Funds 000 
many other important 6 2 peo able accuracy. 
classifications that re- pete 2 
quire careful estimating. rurntture, Fixtures & autos 8 11 500) 2 17,000] [savings acts. 50 00 may be well to point 
Let us consider some of Qi insurance & Surety Bonis 5 2 jo00 1} 000) 3 2 [500 1.44 000) Trust Fusds out that if we had 
1 i 2 TOTAL 
these more or less in = it taken each department 
detail. agency Regorts boo 109 and put its actual figures 
. lal scellaneous 200) . 
otoste Pr 1 
our budget we have result would not have 
given advertising ex- 19 he been so satisfactory. 
pense unusual consider- One department offsets 
ation. The advertising through its success the 
department is the most loss suffered by another. 
pecia! zee 
likely of all to go ahead 2 eed Our departmental com- 
. Subscriptions & Dues 
ite rave raisers 9 ac 
regarding its costs. It 2 where as close to the 
presents a tremendous 4 mark as the analysis of 
. 1000 4 1 054 . 
field for scientific han- the whole institution. 
M4 Total NTEREST 
procedure has been to 


hold round table con- 
ferences with our de- 
partments, the advertis- 
ing division sitting in 
and making suggestions. The result 
in one year was that we pared down 
the original estimate some fifteen or 
twenty thousand dollars. Some of us 
felt that it should have been cut even 
more, but budget operation involves 
compromise as in all fields in the busi- 
ness world. We arrived at a figure 
that on the whole was satisfactory. 


WE planned the year’s advertising 

expense for each department and 
decided on what was to be done with it. 
Again, because of its nature, we have 
not held the advertising department 
Strictly to the plan. At times it has 
deviated widely from what was origi- 
nally set up, but it has proved highly 
worth while to start with something 
definite and check the changes as the 
Program progressed. It has meant 


A year’s budget for the ‘‘Blank National Bank” with totals of $22,000,000 to $25,000,000. 
The asterisk opposite ‘‘Photostat and Printing—Own Shop” in the ‘‘Institutional”’ 
column, indicates deduction instead of addition to institutional expense total. 
asterisk at the bottom indicates the deduction of total institutional expense from 


net operating profit 


applies to office repairs. Is this or that 
office to be eliminated? Is redecorating 
necessary? It didn’t take us five years 
to learn that such plans may be made 
in December as well as at the customary 
time, which in many banks is in the 
spring. 

While the two preceding classifica- 
tions are typical of expense predictions 
that require much care, we come to a 
truly difficult problem in estimating 
gross income. Here we get into a 
subject that involves guessing, 

Right here the reader may have a 
question in mind. Granting that esti- 
mating income is more difficult than 
estimating expense, can it be done with 
any degree of accuracy? The answer 
is that it can be done with a surprising 
degree of accuracy with the exercise 
of proper care and foresight. For ex- 


the statement that esti- 
mating gross income in- 
volves guessing. To be 
more exact, it involves 
guessing based on past 
experience and available data and 
statistics. It is necessary to estimate 
what the rate of interest is going to be 
during the coming year; whether or 
not the business outlook is favorable 
and to take the forecasts of the best 
prophets as to how the country is 
going to progress as a whole. The 
general progress of business, let it be 
remembered, is going to react right 
back to the individual bank. The in- 
crease or decrease in the deposit total 
must be forecast, and so forth. 

In our bank we have a large real 
estate loan department. We must 


The 


know what the building activity will be 
in Chicago and in the United States. 
If buildings are not built, we can’t 
‘make loans and the department can’t 
prosper, so that situation has to be 
studied very, very carefully. It happens 
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that for the last two years our chief 
variation has been due to overestimat- 
ing income in this department. We 
were perhaps too optimistic about the 
growth of the city and such experience 
helps us to be more accurate in sub- 
sequent years. 

In the bond department we ask our- 
selves whether or not there will be 
large corporate borrowing. That gets 
back to the question, is business going 
to be good? If there is large corporate 
borrowing, the people will have the 
money with which to absorb our bonds. 
Estimates of business conditions are of 
prime importance to the bond depart- 
ment. Another factor in this depart- 
ment is a consideration of speculative 
tendencies. Is the public fed up on 
speculation or will the coming year see 
even more speculation? 

The trust department is the easiest 
department of all in which to estimate 
gross income. The growth of 
our trust department has 
been consistent and this de- 
partment, of course, retains 
its business from year to 
year. 

In the banking depart- 
ment we must consider in 
addition to business condi- 
tions, speculative tendencies 
and so forth, the amount of 
new business effort that will 


any campaigns, are there any 
prospects for unusually large 
accounts that will be likely 
to come in with us? Are we 
contemplating any changes 
in our method of paying 
interest? And so forth. 

We make it a part of our 
plan to overestimate income 
rather than underestimate 
it. That is, we set goals that keep 
departments alive to the fact that 
hard work is necessary to accomplish 
the desired results. A plan that fits 
well into this scheme is our additional 
compensation. Every employee is in- 
terested in the budget because out of 
the bank’s profit comes his individual 
reward. The two are linked insepa- 
rably. 

Finally, in relation to income, each 
department is interested in making 
each year better than the preceding 
one. This is fundamental and 
psychological in budget operation. A 
bank must expect each of its depart- 
ments to grow, and it is that psychology 
that comes out of budget operation. 
With us, each department head sets his 
own limit. He naturally sets it higher 
than the results of the preceding year 
and then he struggles to attain the 
figure which he himself has set up. 

One of the things we have appreci- 
ated more and more every year is the 
fact that our budget has retained its 
simplicity from the outset. To some 


extent my personal training as a 
banker rather than an accountant has 
meant something to this kind of project. 
An expert statistician who loves to 
handle figures and who can build a 
beautiful picture with a pencil or a 
typewriter, has difficulty in keeping a 
budget simple enough. 

Secondly, a budget won’t amount to 
anything unless it were under central- 
ized control. A director of the budget 
preferably should be a senior officer of 
the bank. He should be able to inspire 
the confidence of his associates to 
carry through. The road isn’t an easy 
one to travel and the leader should be a 
man with authority enough to make the 
findings of the budget mean something. 
He should have authority that extends 
into every department of the institu- 
tion. 

Some banks have a budget commit- 
tee of two or three people —a steering 


uccessful Budgetary Con- 


trol Demands: 


Whole-hearted co-operation of the 
staff. 


Simplicity of operation. 
A man with authority at the helm. 
Emphasis on the word “control.” 
Careful study of business conditions. 


committee. That is all right, but on 
that committee should be one man who, 
after all, is the director of the budget. 

It is the practice among some institu- 
tions to attempt to prophesy month by 
month, quarter by quarter, or in six 
month periods. Our experience has 
indicated that this is not practicable. 
The better way, we have found, is to 
get the lineup of expense and income 
for twelve months and then assign one- 
twelfth of each total to each month. 
This means that seasonal fluctuations 
will cause the estimates to be wide of 
the mark during certain times of the 
year. If the estimates are made 
broadly, however, the results at the 
end of the year will come out surpris- 
ingly well. 

The big idea behind splitting up the 
year into twelve equal units is sim- 
plicity and also the fact that a budget 
is not interested so much in details as 
it is in the big, broad picture of income 
and expense from year to _ year. 
Monthly predictions would be inter- 
esting, no doubt, but too complicated 
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and unwieldy for practical purposes. 
The minute the budget begins to 
require a force of clerks and the major 
portion of a senior executive’s time, it 
is defeating its own purpose —which 
is to conserve expense and increase 
income. In our bank, while the budget 
is considered of outstanding impor- 
tance, it consumes little of our time; 
in my own case, scarcely more than 
two days each month. 

Another fundamental is this: If you 
are going to have budgetary control, 
emphasize the word ‘control’? more 
than “‘budgetary.”” Each department 
head must realize that if he wants to 
exceed his original expense estimate he 
must go before the board of directors 
or the executive committee for sanction 
of the increase. Budgetary operation 
without that provision is not worth 
while. 

The directors must be informed at 
regular intervals about the 
progress of the budget. What 
they are interested in chiefly 
is an analytical report rather 
than the figures that produce 
it. Of course, the figures 
have to be there somewhere 
on paper to prove that the 
reported results are from an 
actual finding backed up with 
facts, but they don’t want a 
mass of statistics thrown at 
them. Here again is the 
need for simplicity. 

We place sets of statistical 
sheets in the hands of each 
director. I write a little re- 
port that can be read in 
eight or ten minutes and 
make these reports different 
from month to month, stu- 
diously avoiding the stere- 
otyped. The same _ report 
goes also to each department head 
and to the executive committee. 

One thing that doesn’t appear on 
the sheets, but that is of extreme im- 
portance, is to know from month to 
month how much an extra dollar of 
expense produces in gross income. 
Ordinarily we have a table containing 
such information. If a department 
spent an extra dollar in June and 
produced as a result of spending that 
dollar three dollars in gross profit — 
fine! If a department spent an extra 
dollar and only increased its gross fifty 
cents, that is not satisfactory. A study 
of this kind is extremely helpful. 


WwHa®r are some of the problems and 

difficulties? A big problem that 
bothered us for quite a while was the 
allocation of general or institutional 
expense. We feel that no department 
can say it has made so much money 
until it has paid part of the president’s 
salary, part of my salary, part of the 
elevator operator’s salary, part of the 
income tax and so forth; until all of 
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these things are taken care of and 
spread among the different depart- 
ments. 

We found that there were two kinds 
of approach to such allocation. One 
was the scientific approach. This in- 
volved figuring how much of the presi- 
dent’s time was devoted to the bond 
department, how much to the trust 
department —how much to this and 
how much to that. How many tele- 
phone calls were handled for the real 
estate loan department? How many 
people were carried in the elevator to 
the trust department as compared with 
the total number of passengers? How 
much electricity was consumed in the 
form of lights by clerks working over- 
time in the banking department? We 
soon found that there were no limits to 
the scientific approach. 

It was almost impossible to get the 
department heads together on the 
subject. We simply could 
not arrive at anything that 
would stick. What pleased 
one department was con- 
sidered unfair by another, 
and so it went. Finally we 
decided on the alternative 
to the scientific approach — 
the psychological one. Four 
plans were under considera- 
tion, and each one of these 
plans had an adherent in 
one of the four departments 
which we have set up in our 
bank. These plans were as 
follows: 

Plan Number One: All 
strictly departmental ex- 
pense totals for the month 
are to be added together as 
they show on the budget. 
Then each department is 
to have assigned to it a 
percentage of the institutional expense 
in direct proportion to its percentage of 
the total departmental expense. For 
example, if the banking department 
has been responsible for 50 per cent 
of the total departmental expense, it 
assumes half of the institutional. 

This plan, by the way, is one that I 


favor personally. It seems to me to be — 


simple, fair and psychological. It 
means that a department which econo- 
mizes and is frugal, wins out and gets 
less of the institutional expense. A 
department that wastes money is 
penalized directly as a result of its 
extravagance. However, this method 
did not meet with unanimous approval. 

Plan Number Two: Interest paid by 
the real estate loan department to the 
banking department each month for 
capital employed is to be added to the 
real estate loan department’s expense 
and then the same method followed as 
that outlined under Plan Number One. 

This, of course, is merely a variation 
of Plan Number One and gives the real 
estate loan department a higher per- 


centage of the burden. At the same 
time it gives the banking department 
a somewhat lower percentage. 

Plan Number Three: Interest paid 
by the banking department is to be cut 
in half and only one-half included in 
the banking department expense total. 
All other expense totals were to show 
as under Plan Number One. 


his is another variation of the first 

plan and results in a much lower 
total for the banking department with 
a somewhat higher total for the other 
departments. It is a compromise with 
the banking department in its conten- 
tion that interest paid is not actually 
departmental expense. 

Plan Number Four: Gross income 
figures for the four departments are to 
be added and each department’s total 
worked into a percentage. This per- 
centage then determines the proportion 


uccessful Budgetary Con- 


trol Accomplishes: 


Conservation of expense. 
Increased income through definite goals. 
A clear-cut path of achievement. 
A more understanding board of directors. 


A more sound knowledge of underlying 
conditions. 


of institutional expense each depart- 
ment is allotted. 

Here is a plan quite opposite in 
theory from the one first presented. 
Its idea is, roughly, “them that makes, 
pays!”’ 

Now then, our approach to the allo- 
cation of institutional expense was 
finally boiled down to the above 
suggestions. Unfortunately, it seemed 
that they would boil no further and a 
plan to suit all appeared to be almost 
unattainable. It took our president, 
Mr. O’Leary, to pull the string that 
unraveled the tangle. He cited an 
incident of some years ago where 
several plans were under consideration 
in connection with an undertaking and 
where the problem was solved by 
simply throwing the plans together and 
“splitting the difference.” In other 
words, he suggested that we strike a 
percentage from each plan, total them, 
and divide by four! Nothing could 
be simpler and everyone would be 
happy. 

Such is the plan we operate under 
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at the present time. On a work sheet 
we figure out the percentages under 
each plan, add them up and divide by 
four. An idea how each department 
gains or loses by the individual plans 
may be seen in the following figures: 


Percentage of Institutional Expense 
Under Plan Number One 


Frear ustate Loan. 22.14790 
Percentages Under Plan Number Two 
48.84149 
Real Estate 27 .97038 
100% 
Percentages Under Plan Number Three 
13.71193 
Real Estate Loan. 25.91931 
100% 


Percentages Under Plan 
Number Four 


56. 78353 
10.97008 
7.89912 
Real Estate Loan. 24.34727 
100% 


Now, we arrive at the 
final working percentage 
which is obtained in the 
manner explained previ- 
ously. Here are the results: 


13.07046 
Real Estate Loan. 25.09622 
100% 


Such, then, graphic 
form, is how we handle the allocation 
of institutional expense. While the 
final plan may sound complicated, it 
is in reality simple in practice. It 
gives each department the benefit of 
its own particular idea on the sub- 
ject and it is, I think, fair and 
equitable. 

What have been the results of the 
five years during which we have oper- 
ated the budget? 

Well, we have set some high goals 
and the bank has made more money 
during the past five years than ever 
before in its history. This is due to 
enlarged activities, of course, but we 
are convinced that budgeting has 
played an important part. 

It has helped us and other banks 
toward standardized bank accounting. 
Any plan that accomplishes such a 
result is worth considering for its merits 
in that direction alone. 

Summarizing further, budgeting has 
brought us these rewards: 

We are administering our bank more 
economically. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Branch Banks 


Comparing Our 
System With 
the Canadian 


By J. H. Simpson 


S the United States grad- 
] ually changing from its 
traditional unit bank con- 
cept to the branch system? 
Whether you like it or not, you must 
admit that in one form or another — 
open and outright branches, control by 
holding companies, or combination by 
stock ownership —we are getting away 
from the ideal of local ownership which 
underlay the idea of unit banks. 

Is the change for the better or for the 
worse? Personally, I believe that the 
branch system is the best of all systems, 
but it does not follow that it is ex- 
pedient, or even possible, for this 
country at this late date of its develop- 
ment, to make the change, lock, stock 
and barrel. 

To some extent the position is akin 
to that of a man who, after ten or 
fifteen years of married life, decides 
that the wife of his bosom was not the 
best selection he might have made. 
What is he going to do about it? Ex- 
change her for a newer model? The 
trade-in market for wives has not yet 
been established —nor has it for bank- 
ing systems. 

But many people will point to the 
great prosperity of this country and 
say: “Our banking system must be 
good or such and such would not be so 
and so.”” Yes? Why, then, did John 
Skelton Williams, in 1914, when he 
was Controller of Currency, say “We 
have grown and prospered in spite of an 
imperfect, repressing, and _ perilous 
banking system?” 

I believe this: That if Canada had 
had unit banks instead of branches, 80 
per cent of those situated west of the 
Great Lakes, and possibly 40 per cent 
in the East, would have gone to the 
wall during that distressful decade, 
1914-1924. This because approximately 
that many Canadian branches oper- 
ated, more or less consistently, at a 
loss during that period. 

The whole argument in favor of 


branch banks can be summed up in 
that. They can be operated at a loss; 
unit banks cannot be. 

No. Our banking system has fol- 
lowed prosperity, not prosperity our 
banking system. If you are prepared 
to admit that nothing, in banking, is 
worse than failure, the unit bank 
system stands damned. 

But some contend, on the “better to 
have loved and lost’”’ theory, that the 
evil of failures may be more than com- 
pensated by the good which has pre- 
ceded them. They take the stand that a 
bank has, to some extent, justified its 
existence if it has encouraged local in- 
dustry —in short, if it has been a 
‘booster,’ even though it destroys it- 
self in doing so. And that a branch 
bank, operating under remote control, 
would never have developed the in- 
dustries. 

There may be something in the 
notion, but I cannot agree that the 
means justify the end. The spirit of 
enterprise, in this country, does not 
need such a stimulant; the tendency is 
quite the other way. Bankers through- 
out the whole country have to preach 
the principle “Go slow.” Did they 
not do so, over-expansion, one of the 
greatest causes of commercial failures, 
would be even more prevalent than it 
now is. 

A better argument against branch 
systems is that they, too, have been 
known to fail. Quite so. And that is 
why a general change to the branch 
system in this country might do little 
good. When I said that branches can 


be operated at a loss, I implied a res- 
ervation. The reservation is: ‘Pro- 
vided the branches turning in losses 
are more than offset by those operating 
at a profit.” And the only way to 
ensure that is to have the branch 
systems nation-wide. Then you are 
protected against sectional depres- 
sions. It would take a combination 
of such misfortunes as a failure of the 
cotton crop, failure of the wheat crop, 
and a panic on Wall Street, or a war, to 
break a bank operating in this country 
on the lines of the Canadian banks. 

But to link our present banks into 
chains of such strength and magnitude 
would require the services of a finan- 
cial Mussolini —if it could be done at 
all. No. Branch development, with 
us, seems to be restricted, of necessity, 
to sectional expansion, and so the 
limited chains remain subject to the 
perils of sectional disturbances. They 
are also subject to the danger which 
caused some Canadian banks to fail 
before the system there was strength- 
ened by eliminations and absorptions. 
And that is one-man control. 


[N 1913 there were twenty-five banks 

in Canada. Now there only ten. 
Those that dropped out of the picture, 
are, many of them, absorbed, but 
there were a few failures. The per- 
centage of failures was greater before 
1913, when there were still more banks. 
These demises were due to two causes: 
sectional disturbances, the banks being 
comparatively small and local in their 
scope, and inefficiency or dishonesty 
on the part of the one-man control. 
Both these disabilities have been prac- 
tically eliminated from Canadian bank- 
ing as it exists today. The banks are 
too large for one-man control, and they 
are so few in number that the com- 
paratively small “‘crop” of first-class 
bankers that any country ever pro- 
duces is ample to fill the high places. 

The Canadian banks are not termed 
“national,” but they are so. In this 


country they are called ‘“‘national’’ but 
they are not so. 


And what is the 
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effect? In the larger cities, notably 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, the banks reflect the 
great prosperity of their sections by 
turning in bumper profits. But the 
country banker is barely getting by. 
He looks with the green eye of envy on 
his city prototype reveling in bond and 
stock appreciations. Not for him this 
easy money. Not for him thousand 
dollar increases in salary, fabulous 
bonuses from his board of directors, 
and stock dividends for his shareholders. 
It is not implied that the country 
banker is in desperate plight. Many 
of them are in a sounder position in- 
trinsically than their metropolitan 
brothers. But inevitably they follow 
the fortunes of their re- 
spective communities. 
And generally speaking, 
the situation is spotty. 
Where nation-wide 
banking is practiced, 
these spots disappear. 
The high tones melt into 
the less vivid back- 
ground. The largest 
dividend rate paid —or, 
unless I am _ mistaken, 
ever paid—by a Cana- 
dian bank is 16 per cent. 
And this on capitaliza- 
tions which in no in- 
stance include a single 
share of bonus stock. 
Compare this with the 
returns of the leading 
metropolitan banks of 
the United States and 
the reward seems small. 
Why? Simply because 
the excess profits earned 
by the Canadian branches 
which might otherwise 
have been the National 
City Bank of Toronto, or the First 
National Bank of Montreal, instead 
of going to the shareholders, go to 
the rescue of what would otherwise 
have been the faltering Farmers’ 
National Bank of Eyelash, Saskatch- 
ewan, or the struggling Pioneers 
State Bank of Last Prairie, Alberta. 
And then this matter of staff. Dis- 
pensing credit is unlike the selling of 
anything else. The facile arts of sales- 
manship are not enough. Years of 
training, superimposed on considerable 
native common sense, are necessary to 
fit a banker for his job. And this is one 
of the strongest points in favor of 
branches. The Eyelash and Last 
Prairie branches are staffed by officers 
as competent as those in Toronto or 
Montreal, receiving the same bonuses 
and substantially the same salaries. 
And a man’s scope is widened; he 
moves hither and yon; he loses his 
provincialisms and learns to face his 
problems in a detached and impersonal 
way. 
He is not “Bill” to half of his cus- 


tomers, and toa large extent the personal 
touch is lost. But in the last analysis, 
isn’t the personal touch often just 
that? Touch! Many a unit banker 
has regretted that his personal ac- 
quaintanceship is so large that it is 
difficult for him to refuse a loan with- 
out giving offense. So he doesn’t re- 
fuse —and after a few years, down goes 
his bank. Reason: Frozen assets. 


"THEN this much discussed thing — 

Service. Undoubtedly the service 
rendered at country points by branches 
of a large chain is superior to that 
which a unit bank can give. Its staff 
is more highly trained and its system 
more rounded out. For instance, if 


Luigi Spazallo fu Antonio appealed to 
the Farmers’ National Bank of Eye- 
lash for a draft on Codroipo, Udine, he 
would be given something else, but at 
the Eyelash branch of the Consolidated 
Bank of Canada the teller would sim- 
ply draw out his Foreign Arrangements 
Binder, Section “Drafts on Foreign 
Countries,” Sub-section “Italy,” con- 
sult his most recent rate bulletin from 
divisional headquarters, and the thing 
is done. 

So much in praise of branch systems. 
What of their application here? The 
difficulties in the way of establishing 
real nation-wide chains have been 
touched on. The mere fact that 
legislative control of banking is so 
largely a state matter in this country, 
whereas it is entirely a federal function 
in Canada, seems to dispose of the 
possibility of ever creating them. 

There is left,, mono-state expansion. 
In many ways this is better than 
straight unit banks; diversification of 
risk takes place (though in more cir- 
cumscribed extent) particularly in large 
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states such as California. It does not 
help the staff situation—rather the 
contrary, as the officers of the pur- 
chased bank usually become the exec- 
utives of the new branch, with less at 
stake. 

Then again, branch operating ex- 
penses are inevitably higher than in 
Canada. Staffs tend to be larger —and 
there is no circulation privilege. The 
Canadian banks could never have 
branched out as they have done, had 
they not been given the privilege of cir- 
culating their own notes. The unique 
thing about the Canadian system is 
that the notes of the banks are never 
questioned, even should the issuing 
bank have closed its doors. Because 
there exists a mutual 
fund, contributed to by 
all the banks, for the re- 
demption of any unpaid 
notes of a failed institu- 
tion, with interest from 
the date of failure. If I 
am not mistaken, this 
fund has never been 
touched, as notes take 
priority over deposits and 
thus become a first charge 
against the assets of the 
failed bank. But the 
presence of the fund has 
much moral value, and 
the utter confidence of 
the public in the bank 
notes renders it possible 
for a bank to pay off a 
run on it with its own 
notes! You perceive the 
full value of this. Re- 
serves are concentrated 
at the central branches; 
the average small branch 
carries practically no 
“real money.” This paper 
takes its place. And it costs the banks 
nothing to supply it except the printing 
charges. It is not ““money’’; it is not 
a liability of the bank until it is paid 
out. 

Now in this country, the chain banks 
must be amply supplied with real 
money —and this is a costly business. 


AND in the states where branch 
banking, pure and unadulterated, is 
not permitted, the combination idea 
takes the form of control by stock 
ownership, either direct or by holding 
companies. Direct majority owner- 
ship of bank stocks by other banks, 
or by individuals who likewise control 
other banks, gives us ‘‘absentee owner- 
ship” in one of its worst forms. Of 
course, if the control is local this ob- 
jection does not apply —there is then 
really no difference between the situ- 
ation and a limited (to one locality) 
branch system. 
’ Holding companies for banks is a 
new idea. They have yet to prove 
themselves. I hesitate to criticize 


(Continued on page 50) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Investment Business 


The Science of Selection of Shares for 
American Founders in a Market World-wide 


E were down in New York. A 
W\ friend of mine who knows 

bankers, said: “‘Why not visit 
American Founders Corporation while 
you’re here? I’m sure you'll find it 
interesting.” 

If the name meant anything at all 
to me, it meant the wrong thing. It’s 
not a type foundry, not a patriotic 
society. Rather, it’s the heart of one 
of the country’s solidest investment 
groups. 

I was glad to go because I had so 
many elementary questions that were 
going unanswered. 

For instance: The company, they 
told me, earned a net of 15.52 per 
cent on its average paid-in capital 
and paid-in surplus. Gross earnings 
of American Founders Corporation 
last year were $4,878,851. American 
Founders Corporation provides invest- 


* ment service for its four affiliated 


investment companies, and all of 
them taken together are generally 
known as the American Founders 
Group. The gross earnings last year 
of one of these affiliated companies, 
International Securities Corporation 
of America, was $6,081,737; of another, 
Second International Securities Corpo- 
ration, $2,391,568; and of a third, 
United States & British International 
Company, Ltd., $1,646,641. The 
fourth company, American & General 
Securities Corporation, was organized 
in October, 1928. 

“But how do you make 


By Fred B. Barton 


said my guide. If stocks in New York 
are so high that they cry to be sold 
at a profit, some company in Ger- 
many or Japan or India is down and 
eager for an investor. There always 
are bargains if you know how to find 
them. 

The problem then is to keep an 
intimate, daily contact with many 
industries in many countries, the 
world over, and to keep this informa- 
tion so reliable that millions can be in- 
vested on it, and so secret that no out- 
sider can benefit from pre-information. 


“HERE'S the library,”’ said the guide 
on an upper floor, inviting me in. 

“All the reference books you can 
think of are included here. Leading 
financial magazines and_ statistical 
works of each country are kept here on 
file. Our librarian is schooled in the 
specific work of business libraries. 
“Here, for instance, is the Moody 
of Japan, under another name, of 
course. In arrangement and com- 
pleteness of information it closely 
parallels our American reference books. 
“And here is our graph room. Many 
price movements are reduced to graphs, 
as the quickest and most compact way 
of stating detailed and changing in- 


formation. These graphs are corrected 
up to last night.” 

Each important United States stock 
has its own graph, charted daily. In 
addition there is a composite chart, 
giving an average of twenty leading 
stocks. This is compared regularly 
with other averages put out by leading 
financial houses to make sure it is 
properly “‘weighted.” That means it 
must not be too optimistic. It must 
carry its share of inactive stocks in 
order to give a conservative and 
accurate picture of the market. 

This type of information, of course, 
is familiar to all bankers. Certain 
statistical services furnish some portion 
of this information; every investor, big 
or small, knows something of how a 
business is analyzed and found to be 
a good buy or the opposite. How can 
they gauge any certain security — 
every security? How tell when it has 
reached the limit of its value? 

No one has ever discovered the 
rules for making money in stocks, for 
the methods are constantly changing. 
It’s a job for judgment and instinct 
and training, plus accurate and de- 
tailed information. 

And here, with every facility in the 
world, combined with correspondents 
everywhere, they carry the thing to a 
a science. 

“Our analysts keep’ thoroughly 
posted as to the developments of 


enough money to pay over- 


head and still show a profit?” 
I asked bluntly. 

“Come and see,” he replied. 

So I went upstairs and 
asked questions — direct, 
elemental questions. Possibly 
some of them were foolish, 
but I wanted the story from 
the beginning. 

And here it is, set down as 
accurately and as straight- 
forwardly as I know how. 

The strength of an in- 
vestment company (and by 
the way, the American 
Founders disparages the use 
of the term “investment 
trust’’ as being misleading and 
subject to abuse) is simple. 


“Not all of the world is up 


or down at the same time,” 
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some firm is showing progress 


and may cable for specific 
facts. He builds up a picture 
of that company on a special 
card, giving an analysis at 
a glance. What has been 
its dividend rate? What is 
its ratio of quick assets to 
liabilities? Is this ratio de- 
creasing or increasing? 

“That’s an important ques- 
tion right there,” he said, 
pointing to the spaces on the 
generous sized card. “‘A com- 
pany may be becoming more 
liquid, or it may be growing 
more frozen. If we are in, 
and the latter change takes 
place, it may be time for us 
to get out.” 


Whatever his recommen- 


The analysts in the investment department—domestic and foreign securities 


certain securities,” he continued. “‘And 
then in addition, we apply the special 
knowledge of our economists. 

“Our economists keep posted on 
major trends. New chemical changes, 
new developments in manufacturing, 
crop shortages, embargoes and other 
factors that give a new impetus to any 
industry or benefit the business of any 
country, these factors come within 
their province. 

“On the basis of analysts’ recom- 
mendations, checked and studied to- 
gether with our economists’ findings, 
our investment committee buys and 
sells for the account of American 
Founders Corporation and recommends 
purchases and sales to the affiliated 
companies. 

“Securities are bought for three 
things: safety, yield, and possible ap- 
preciation. 

“Turnover is just as important in 
handling stocks as in any other line 
of business. We don’t buy for a short 
term, but we watch for our opportunity 
to sell at a profit, if we can use 
our funds more advantageously else- 
where. 

“As a matter of fact, we have some 
securities we never sell. For example, 
certain stocks in German banks, which 
we bought soon after the war, have 
increased so greatly in value that, even 
if we took our profit on them, we still 
might not find anything else as good. 

“The procedure is to take your 
profit where the market is up and re- 
invest your capital in some territory 
where bargains are waiting.” 

So then he led me into a room, 
occupying most of a floor, where each 
desk serves as a frame for a face of a 
different nationality. One man is 
French, the next German, the next 
Japanese, the next Scandinavian, and 
so on. 

I sat down, by invitation, alongside 
the analyst from Czecho-Slovakia. 
And there I asked all the boob questions 


I could think of. 
intelligent replies. 

““My work is to keep in touch with 
the leading industries in my home 
country,” explained the gentleman 
from Czecho-Slovakia excellent 
English. “Some of these companies 
we own stock in at the present time. 
Some we have owned stock in but sold 
it, with a possibility of our re-entering 
at some future date. And then there 
are other businesses which some day 
we may wish to invest in and which I 
am expected to have a knowledge of. 

“TI receive various newspapers and 
magazines from my country, and mark 
for clipping any items relative to these 
companies. I get definite information 
every day from various foreign cor- 
respondents. This data is coming to 
us constantly, and we file it in such a 
way that we can get at it easily.” 


And received very 


H*" led me to the files and brought 
out a folder of a Czecho-Slovakian 
steel company. Here were financial 
statements, bound together. Here 
were clippings from newspapers, telling 
of big orders about to be placed; 
gossip and business news. Another 
clipping told of the dividend expected 
from a coming directors’ meeting. 
Added together, it forms the stuff that 
makes a market and creates public 
confidence in this or that stock. 

“Of course I have a personal ac- 
quaintance with the businesses in my 
home country,” the analyst continued, 
‘“‘and we aim to keep that acquaintance 
fresh and our first-hand knowledge 
accurate. Our Japanese analyst, for 
instance, just got back from a trip to 
Japan. 

‘To know the pulse of the foreign 
markets, we have certain banks cable 
us an index figure once or twice a week. 
That tells us briefly whether the 
market is weak or strong.” 

Of course there is other cabling; lots 
of it. The analyst may discover that 


dations—and they are fre- 
quent—they go to the in- 
vestment committee. And there, with 
supplementary information from the 
economists, who paint the broad 
picture of business conditions in gen- 
eral, the investment committee makes 
its daily and weekly decisions. 

‘How about the cost of cabling?” 
I asked. “Can you afford to send a 
cablegram on a comparatively small 
item?” 

“We don’t order small purchases or 
sales if we can help it,” he replied, 
‘“‘but we have a marvelously complete 
private cable code. 

“You can see,” he continued, flip- 
ping the pages, “that various combina- 
tions of five letters state almost any- 
thing you may wish to know. We can 
cover half a dozen words—and often 
a whole sentence —with a single five- 
letter word. We even give figures in 
code; not only that, but the same code- 
word indicates the rate of interest and 
the length of time.” 

The word sell, I observed, had its 
own array of phrases. The book —an 
inch or more thick and closely printed 
—is an astounding piece of brainwork, 
it seemed to me. 

I suggested that such a code must 
provide added secrecy. 

“It does, and that’s very important,” 
continued the analyst. “If folks buy 
after we do, we’re glad, because that 
helps our position. But if our informa- 
tion or our decision to buy should 
leak out before we buy, that would put 
up the price we’d have to pay. The 
code keeps our information just as 
private as any valuable data can be 
kept.” 

Because cablegrams are subject to 
error, the code book is prepared for 
possible misprints or omissions. A 
table, worthy of Poe himself, shows 
the probability of certain letters falling 
in certain places. If the word reads. 


 “WRCTX” and that doesn’t make 


sense, you start hunting for the word 
that will make sense. Possibly the 


(Continued on page 56) 
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‘The Time and the Place 
and the Manner of It 
for Bank Construction 


By John Walker Harrington 


EW banks are now building in 
the modernistic manner and old 
ones are altering their installa- 

tions in the same spirit. They are 
doing this on conservative lines, for the 
banker, unlike his clients the merchant 
and the manufacturer, does not have 
to conform to sudden changes in 
fashion. His place of business must 
have an air of dignity and stability in 
order to inspire public confidence, how- 
ever elaborately it may be embellished. 
For this reason, bank architecture and 
‘decoration until quite recently have 
followed closely definite and_ well 
established periods and styles. 

The purpose of this article is to re- 
port what has been done in designing 
structures for financial institutions 
under the prevailing twentieth century 
influences. By describing banks of 
modernistic design already existing 
and telling why they were built that 
way, I will try to give hints that may 
be of value to those having the problem 
of planning a new structure or the re- 
construction and equipment of present 
quarters. 

As the very essence of modernislic 
art is that it must be responsive to 
contemporary conditions and surround- 
ings, a bank designed after its princi- 
ples is the fruition of imagination and 
a sense of caution. It would be an 
architectural crime, for example, to 
erect anything else but a Colonial 
style bank in some communities; or 
one in the classic Roman or Greek 
in other communities. Modernistic 
design for banks is especially desirable, 
however, in cities or districts that are 
undergoing rapid changes — where 
realty is feverishly active and every- 
where are growth and a new order of 
things. Modernism in architecture is 
not a fixed style, but an effort to express 
the needs and the spirit of today, 
taking full advantage of current engi- 
neering progress and of new materials. 
It sensibly expresses the characteristics 
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of those who live in a 
community or do busi- 


ness there. 


Any one who has 
seen New York’s 
Eighth Avenue re- 
cently, would at once realize that the 
modernistic new State Bank at Forty- 
third Street, exactly meets its twentieth 
century requirements. It represents the 
“tempo” or outlook of its customers. It 
was designed to harmonize with the 
avenue that is and is to be. From end 
to end Eighth Avenue now looks like a 
torn-up mining town. The city has just 
finished excavating a subway under 
its entire length, the surface is ruts, 
stone piles and mudholes. Many 
hundreds of old tumble-down buildings 
were bought up by real estate specu- 
lators because they were not worth as 
much as the underpinnings down to 
solid rock which would have to be 
made to retain them, as the subway 
diggers were scooping under their 
foundations. In the place of obsolete 
“tax payers,” scores of skyscrapers 
terraced and_ set-back, have been 
built—many of them designed by a 
firm of leading modernistic architects 
and now tenanted mainly by garment 
manufacturers. Plans have been drawn 
for many more structures in the same 


Sterling 


style. At Forty-fourth Street, looms 
the brand-new modernistic  Tlotel 


Lincoln —the last word in ultra design 
and decoration and furnishings. Within 
five years anything old or dingy or 
sedate will be out of place. 

The new bank at Eighth Avenue is 
really a branch of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company —a unit of a chain 
owned originally by the State Bank 
and Trust Company, which with its 
numerous branches has been taken 
over by the Jonas interests. One of 
the moving spirits of the Manufac- 
turers is David Lipsky, the boyhood 
friend of Eddie Cantor who, inci- 
dentally, is a member of the advisory 


The i < the Chanin Building in which the quarters of the new 


nk and Trust Company (first floor up) will conform to the 
design of the building but in a lower key of decoration 


committee of one of the branches and 
a good go-getter of accounts when not 
playing whoopee on the stage. Broad- 
way with its theaters and moving picture 
houses is not far away, and the huge club 
of the vaudeville artists,with a national 
membership of thousands, is around 
the corner at Forty-sixth Street. 


[NX appearance the bank is striking and 
picturesque, with its sheer walls of 
limestone, its lack of cornices and 
other heavy members, and its poly- 
chrome terra cotta crown of blue and 
gold.: The main banking room is on 
the first story, the ground floor being 
occupied by stores. The broad stair- 
way by which it is reached has a 
balustrade of straight line modern 
design —not the curved balusters of 
the Renaissance type. The metal 
work has the rather simple, vertical 
lines of the new manner. The ceiling 
designs and overhead ventilators are in 
flat patterns —very ornate and thor- 
oughly modernistic. For a mural 
decoration there is a painting of a mass 
of skyscrapers —towered and terraced 
—which means not only what mid- 
Manhattan is, but what it is going to 
be more and more. The low counter 
rails, which take the place of cages, are 
of light wrought iron, all in the silvery 
shade of which modernistic designers 
are fond. The doors to the safety 
deposit department down stairs, are 
also of that material and in design 
follow the motif of the ornamentation 
of the ceiling and of the exterior deco- 
rations in gay polychrome. 
Everything about this bank pleases 
its increasing hosts of customers. 
Many of them do business in modern- 
istic buildings or expect to —they make 
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DE TROIT’S newest contribu- 

tion—the Union Trust 
Company, occupying sixteen 
floors of its forty-story building 
with its affiliated National Bank 
of Commerce. 

It is well named a “Cathedral 
of Finance’”—inside and out a 
gorgeous blaze of color, with 
orange as the basic. 


A general view of the main 
banking room. 


Two views of the counter screen. 


The lobby of the safe deposit on ass rte: x 


vaults, with Pewabic panel 
il 


above. 
An elevator door. 


And a close-up of the monel 
metal grille in the main bank- 
ing room. 
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modernistic goods, such as women’s 
wear; they are students of modern 
display fixtures and of the newest 
forms of lighting fixtures. Other 
clients come from the theatrical dis- 
trict where swift changes in fashion 
and speech and manners are the stock 
in trade. The officers of this institu- 
tion, therefore, consider that their 
architects gave them exactly what 
they and their clientele wanted. 
Modernistic, and yet simply and 
almost reservedly so, are the furnishings 
of the new Plaza Trust Company 
which has erected a building at Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-second Street. The 
exterior, with the exception of the 
splendid bronze door, is on rather 
conventional lines, to keep it in agree- 
ment with the architecture of adjacent 
structures. The fixtures are new 
school in every respect. The counters, 
of American walnut, slope forward at 
a considerable angle, so that the clients 
can have foot-room beneath this 
overhang. The effect seems almost 
bizarre, but one who stands at the 
counter assumes unconsciously a nat- 
ural, comfortable posture. There is 
something alluring even about the 
feel of these counters, as they have an 
oil and wax finish without varnish. 


. The screenless installation is employed 


—the only object between cashier and 
customers being a slight rail of dull 
finished Monel metal. The floor is 
covered with large black and white 
tiles. The walls are of a deep cream 
shade. The ceiling has a very simple 
arrangement of deep and absolutely 
plain paneling. The check desk, also 
of walnut, is of a rather triangular 
design, but not extreme, and is set in 
an unusually solid manner. Desks and 
chairs in the officers’space are walnut, 
also —graceful and simple in line, and 
designed especially, as were all the 
fixtures, by a well known office furni- 
ture concern. 


"THE women’s reception room, which 

is at the rear of the main public 
lobby, with its square, colorful tables 
and chairs, has a charm that appeals to 
a fashionable feminine clientele, which 
comes from over Park Avenue way. 
One tenet of modernism this Plaza 
Trust Company carries to the extreme 
—plenty of light. From the windows 
both at front and side, the sun rays 
come in a flood in pleasant weather, 
while there are also cheerful and 
warming effects from the electric 
fixtures of laminated French plate 
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glass in strips arranged in an ultra 
modernistic manner. 

The soft-toned fixtures of the main 
banking room, the officers say, is liked 
not only by the business men of the 
neighborhood, but by the women 
customers as well. Here again, the 
matter of environment plays an impor- 
tant part in the evident success of this 
installation. That section of Fifth 
Avenue deals in costly wares of art and 
fashion — gowns, jewels, paintings, dec- 
orations, the designs of which are more 
or less affected by the modern trend. 

The newly organized Sterling Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company is, at 
this writing, about to move into 
quarters one flight up in the recently 
opened fifty-six story Chanin building 
at Lexington Avenue and Forty-second 
Street. The Chanin is rated as the 
most modernistic structure on Man- 
hattan Island. This applies especially 
to the decoration of its vast lobby, the 
walls of which are of Istrian nuage 
marble with reeded pilasters, and 


marked with V-shaped projections 
which accentuate the vertical lines 
dominating all the design. The ceiling 
of this dazzling corridor is a maze of 
intricate patterns of silvery hue. From 
immense modernistic chandeliers of 


The interior of the Plaza Trust Com 
Company, the entrance of the City 


ny, the wrought iron decorative door of the safe deposit of the State Bank branch of the Manufacturers Trust 
ational Bank and Trust Company of Bridgeport and the Canal Street branch of the National City Bank in New York 


, 
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of this new bank is 


very marked. 

The samearchitects, 
after making no less 
than three sets of 
sketches for a_ pro- 
posed modernistic 
bank at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, finally 
told the building com- 
mittee that the new 
structure should be 
Colonial, and in that 
eighteenth century 
style it was built. 
The modernistic 
would have been in- 


appropriate because 


The customers’ desk in the modernistic manner (State Bank branch 
of the Manufacturers Trust Company) —underslung triangular waste 


baskets built in 


bronze and curiously placed planes of 
frosted glass, the light is cast overhead 
into a kaleidoscopic pattern of cool 
shadows and alluring color tones. The 
fixtures of the Sterling bank, are in 
harmony with all these splendors, yet 
in a lower key of decoration. A strik- 
ing and yet very artistic effect in the 
color scheme has been obtained by 
the skillful use of black and white. 

Questions of economy and utility 
often favor modernistic design. The 
National City Bank has a branch at 
Broadway and Canal Street, built on 
a gore-like site, and with three street 
facades. Its architects recommended 
the design to allow as much space as 
possible both for the bank and the 
small stores on the ground floor. An 
imposing. building on classic lines 
would have required massive columns 
and pilasters, which would have taken 
off four to five feet all around the 
building. The existing structure is 
of light steel construction, with rather 
thin walls, yet adequate in every way. 
It has exceptionally good natural 
lighting. The National City used the 
same scheme for its new branch in the 
Yorkville district of New York at 
East Eighty-sixth Street. 


ONE of the most appropriately de- 

signed edifices in the country is the 
recently completed building of the 
City National Bank & Trust Company, 
of Bridgeport, Conn. Although the 
community is old Colonial, dating from 
the settlement of Bridgeport, 1667, it 
has undergone rapid growth owing to 
its industrial development. The archi- 
tects advised a modernistic design for 
this bank, because, old as the city is, it 
has been practically re-built since the 
beginning of the World War when it 
became enlarged as a munitions center. 
The whole design departs from set 
periods and in its massive and broad 
lines shows the power of the machine 
age. As Bridgeport is famed for its 
metal industries, the use of wrought 
iron and of bronze in the construction 


Lancaster, founded in 
1775, is in a rich 
agricultural county 
and has remained Colonial in atmos- 
phere. Much manufacturing is done 
there but the industries have been so 
zoned that the original character of 
the main part of the city has under- 
gone little change. 

Modernistic architecture, by the 
same token, would not be especially 
appropriate for a bank in Washington, 
D. C., near the government buildings 
which have a severe Roman classicism 
—even a monumentalism. Neither 
would it be appropriate in an old 
Florida city strongly 
marked in its appear- 
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materials for new uses in arts and 
decoration. Cements, low grade stone, 
such as “‘nigger head’”’ bowlders, pew- 
ter, plain iron and aluminum and 
bakelite were made into pavillions and 
objects of startling, almost sensational, 
originality and beauty. As indicated 
in the installations I have described, 
there are now many materials used in 
bank construction which can be sub- 
stituted for imported marbles and the 
heavy bronzes of counter screens and 
for expensive carved woods. Many of 
the modern designs, using straight 
lines rather than curves and under-cut 
ornaments, permit of relatively low 
estimates. 

On the other hand, as the art is 
still so young, it is very hard to get 
material which can be used in standard 
sizes. This, however, is regarded as 
only a temporary condition. Walls, 
ceilings and equipment in the new 
scheme, as a rule, are easier to clean 
than those bearing heavy “periods” 
ornamentation. 

Much of the modernistic office 
equipment is more compact and lighter 
than the conventional types, as, for 
example, desks into which receptacles 
for waste paper are built, thus saving 
awkward scrap baskets, and with 
sunken inkwells. 

Modernistic architecture, as applied 

i (Continued on page 64) 


ance, by the tradi- 


tions of the Spanish 
occupation. 

As far as cost is 
concerned, modern- 
istic bank buildings 
are so new, that it is 
hard to give much 
general information. 
The whole modern 
movement is only a 
quarter of a century 
old. It began to take 
form in Austria and 
Germany, one of its 
strongest manifesta- 
tions being that 
started in 1903 by 
the Vienna Workshop 
(Wiener Werkstaette). 
It had not gone far 
before the World War 
stunted its growth 
considerably. It got 
a new and fresh im- 
petus in 1925 at the 
International Exhibi- 
tion of the Industrial 
and Decorative Arts 
heldin Paris, to which 
all important nations, 
except the United 
States, contributed. 

An outstanding 
feature of the expo- 


sition was the em- 
ployment of cheap 


The straight-line pilasters and chandelier, also modernistic, distinguish- 
ing the entrance of the National City Bank’s Canal Street branch 
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trust was almost unknown, but 

now throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States many 
conferences are being held daily be- 
tween life insurance underwriters and 
officials of financial organizations for 
the purpose of drawing up trust agree- 
ments having to do with life insurance. 
This co-operation between the insur- 
ance companies and financial institu- 
tions legally permitted to do trust 
business, grows steadily closer, the 
value of teamwork is every day more 
clearly seen, and the view prevalent 
a few years ago that these two agencies 
were competitors, is now giving place 
to the unqualified recognition that the 
two factors supplement and comple- 
ment each other. 

The first example of an insurance 
trust goes back as far as 1877, but the 
emergence of the trust as a construc- 
tive and practical thing for.a very large 
number of people, really dates from 
1920. It is a part of the remarkable 
age in which we live. With mass 
production, mass selling, the new 
competition, standardization, wireless, 
the radio, the investment trust, 
our Federal Reserve System, the 
life insurance trust has come to 
serve us, to answer many of our 
problems, to provide our people with 
a new form of protection for savings 
and to give assurance to the head of a 
family that his most profound and 
compelling desire, the protection of 
his loved ones, can be realized to a 
degree that practically amounts to a 
continuance of his personal super- 
vision long after he has passed away. 

It thus comes about that life insur- 
ance companies and financial organi- 
zations doing a trust business are not 
enemies, but warm friends working 
together for the purpose of bringing 
about the conservation of individual 
and national wealth, that greatest of 
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—The New Leaven 


The Why and How of Co-op- 
eration With Underwriters 


By W. Tresckow 


Assistant Vice-president, Central Union Trust 
Company of New York 
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economic functions. And 
it is all based on the 
cardinal principle set 
forth by the National 
Association of Life 
Underwriters that “the primary object 
of life insurance is to create estates, 
and trust companies were invented 
to administer them.” That this 
fundamental principle has become a 
part of standard practice today, is 
evidenced by the fact that the majority fact that has brought about the rapid 
of life insurance companies would increase in life insurance trusts where 
rather pay over the proceeds of a a financial institution is appointed 
policy to a bank or trust company, _ trustee. 
than have the matter arranged on the It is therefore old-fashioned to ask 
basis of one of the option settlements why an insurance company should co- 
where the funds remain in the hands’ operate with a trust company, if the 
of the insurance company with the’ motive of the question be argumenta- 
latter as trustee. tive. The question is perfectly in 
order, however, if the motive is increase 
“THERE is nothing extraordinary of knowledge, for the opinion of the 
about this situation. Probably the writer is that as the sentimental 
factor that has kept life insurance approach and the program approach 
officials awake at night more than any have had their day for the life under- 
other single consideration, has been the writer, the great approach of the 
dissipation of the proceeds of a policy future is the insurance trust. I believe 
through inexperience, extravagance or firmly that a steadily increasing per- 
indifference of a beneficiary, or because centage of insurance business will be 
of the fact that these beneficiaries are sold on that basis. A decade from 
the easy mark for a swarm of swindlers now the life underwriter will be a very 
and confidence men. Any insurance different man from the one writing 
official with the slightest feeling for policies today. As in selling, buying, 
his fellow man or the remotest con- manufacturing, distribution and_ all 
sciousness of his moral responsibility other departments of business life, 
toward the public, cannot help but new practices and methods are domi- 
suffer by the knowledge that the funds nant, so in the insurance field we are 
his clients have worked years to accu- face to face with a new deal. A 
mulate for the purpose of protecting knowledge of the life insurance trust 
their loved ones, have been dissipated, and the advantages offered are highly 
and that the essential basis of life advantageous to the underwriter. 
insurance and its inspiring motive There are two points of major 
have been negatived. It is this fact importance in this discussion: first, 
that has brought about the steadily what are the advantages of the insur- 
increasing percentage of policies with ance trust? and, second, how can the 
option settlements providing for in- trust be sold? 
stallment payment by insurance com- Specifically there can be no doubt 
panies, or the appointment of insurance’ that the insurance trust will sell life 
companies as trustees. It is also this insurance by offering a new vision to 
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the prospect, and it is also true that it 
will sell insurance that would not be 
sold without this new leaven, or that 
would be sold only after prolonged 
negotiations. Moreover, the trust 
argument increases the amount of 
insurance written, as the question of 
income is so unmistakably stressed that 
the size of the policy becomes important 
chiefly as related to the return on the 
investment. It is also true that due 
to the selling pressure exerted by 
underwriters on the public, there is 
acertain unwillingness to talk insurance 
on the part of many people, and the 
bringing into the picture of a financial 
institution of known conservatism and 
prestige adds greatly to the set-up of 
the underwriter’s argument. 

The insurance trust appeals to the 
policyholder because it offers him the 
opportunity of doing the thing he 
most desires—that is, it is almost a 
perfect substitute for his own agency 
in the administration of funds, fre- 
quently an improvement on what he 
himself could do. It provides a well 
co-ordinated and uniform plan for 
handling policies in different com- 
panies, policies that frequently vary 
in character and terms. The sales 
value of a presentation that shows an 
individual how all of these policies 
from many different sources will be 
handled under one general plan, is 
compelling. The insurance trust offers 
all of the protection to be obtained 
under the options with installment 
payments by insurance companies, 
and at the same time it provides great 
flexibility when the terms of the trust 
are so drawn that the hazards of life, 
such as serious illness, financial re- 
verses, moral weakness of beneficiaries, 
and so on, can be provided for. The 
trust may show a saving in taxes, an 
executor may be immediately provided 
with cash funds and forced sale of 
valuable assets may be avoided. The 
life insurance trust meets the require- 
ment of a combination of life insurance 
trusteeship, 
which gives a 
maximum value to 
insurance from 
both financial 
and sentimental 
standpoints. 

It is true that 
funds left with 
insurance com- 
panies as trustees 
are guaranteed as 
to principal and 
interest, but this 
guarantee is rigid 
and cannot be 
modified. An in- 
surance company 
cannot vary the 
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Insurance companies 
frequently do not have 
offices in the place of 
residence of the benefi- 
ciary, and the same 
personal consideration 
cannot be given the 
estate. Under the 
terms of the agree- 
ment with the insur- 
ance company the 
principal fund cannot 
increase and the return 
is conditioned by the 
earnings of the com- 
pany, while in the case 
of a trust company, 
both principal and 
return may increase. 
In the latter instance 
the risk of total loss is 
excluded and indeed 
the risk of any loss 
is negligible, when the 


Waar ‘helps’ can 


you offer the life underwriter?” 


—an inquiry. 


Tue friendly advice 
of experts on tax and trust 
matters, wholehearted yet fi- 
aancially disinterested coop- 
eration in his sales problem, 
and the services of an experi- 
enced trust man who under- 
stands sclling problems and 
will call with the underwriter 
on his prospect on request.” 
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CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER 55 MILLION DOLLARS 
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insurance of a given 
amount and that he 
should be a good 
prospect. 

(b) The underwriter 
may take a trust man 
to see the client and 
may be present at the 
interview or he may 
not. 

(c) The underwriter 
may include the trust 
plan in his life insur- 
ance picture and call 
in the trust man to 
verify the recommen- 
dations. 

(d) The underwriter 
may take care of the 
entire negotiation and 
bring the matter to 
the trust company in 
final form. 

Discussing these vari- 
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funds are in the hands 
of a successful and well 
managed financial in- 
stitution. This is not a competitive 
argument, as the distinct fields of the 
life insurance company and the trust 
organization are clearly appreciated 
today. 


IFE companies and financial organi- 
~ zations with trust power, are work- 
ing in the closest co-operation for the 
purpose of making effective the greatest 
instinct man has: the conservation of 
property —and particularly the con- 
servation of that property after the 
hand that accumulated it is no longer 
here to guide and direct. All of this is 
accomplished without increased cost, 
for the simple reason that the larger 
yield obtained by trust companies on 
trust funds more than pays the cost of 
doing the work. 
In developing business of this char- 
acter there are a variety of methods. 
(a) The underwriter may inform a 
trust company that a certain man has 
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terms of payment 
as can be done by 
a trust company. 


Typical of a co-operative series for 
life underwriters 
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ous methods in detail, 
the first presents some 
interesting angles. The 
underwriter may get the technical in- 
formation and selling approach and 
start negotiations, or the trust com- 
pany may do this work. In either case 
the client is not informed of the 
connection between the visit of the 
underwriter and that of the trust 
company representative, and best re- 
sults are obtained when the under- 
writer and the trust representative 
carefully compare notes and work 
together. It is important, however, 
that if the business is handled by the 
trust company, the representative be 
well versed in the science of life insur- 
ance and that he shall in no way 
attempt to encroach on the field of 
the underwriter. 

In the second case where the under- 
writer takes a trust man to see his 
client, a great deal of diplomacy is 
necessary. If the underwriter is pres- 
ent during the interview, it must be on 
the theory that he is there for the 
purpose of hear- 
ing what the trust 


to say, so that he 
can give his client 
the benefit of his 
impartial opinion. 
If the underwriter 
takes part in the 
discussion, he 
must strengthen 
the arguments of 
the client, so that 
the real value of 


representative has 


| the position of the 

= trust representa- 
UNION CENTRAL UNION tive may be dis- 
OF NEW 


closed. After the 
latter has de- 


A booklet and the ‘‘agreement’’ which is an educational piece to help the underwriter 
explain a life insurance trust to his client—dignity personified while addressing a finan- 


cially sophisticated audience 


parted, the merits 
of the trust argu- 
ment may be 
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Mr. Clutchbill Does 
His Duty— With Due 
Respect for the Law 


Fred Copeland 


NDREW Campbell got weakly 

out of the heavy, powerful black 

coupe. Now that the motion of 

the car had stopped, he felt dizzy, and 

his knees wobbled in the short walk 

from the curb to the door of the 
Ferndale National Bank. 

“Is it Mr. Atwood?” asked the 
visitor’s pale face through the first 
wicket. 

Cashier John Atwood stepped to the 
wicket and bowed assent. 

“I’m Campbell of the Republic 
National Bank.” A thin, pallid hand 
pushed in a card with the words “‘Vice- 
president” engraved upon it. 

John read the card and _ hurried 
around through the front office, stop- 
ping an instant to hand the card to 
Director Clutchbill who sat in a corner 
behind a newspaper as motionless as a 
stuffed pelican. 

“Come right in, sir,” welcomed John, 
throwing open the door. 

“Guess I’m going to flop again,” 
said the man as he got weakly into a 
chair. 

“Why, you’re sick, sir,” Director 
Clutchbill was up now that it had come 
over him the man was a vice-president 
of their city correspondent. 

“I’m on my way to Montreal to meet 
my old uncle off a ship from Scotland. 
Guess I’ll never make it . . . just had 
the influenza but thought I’d got back 
enough strength so the trip would do 
me good.” 

““You camp right here, sir,”’ advised 
John. And Director Clutchbill put in: 
“By all means we'll find you a 
comfortable room here in the village 
hotel or you’re welcome to come right 
to my home.” 

“Oh, Pll get along if I can keep 
quiet,”’ smiled the little vice-president 
weakly. “But I’m worrying about 
Simon. Someone must meet him. Do 
you suppose ... would it be asking 
too much?” The little gray official 
looked imploringly up at the Director 
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and then at 
John. 

“Put your 
mind at 
ease, sir. 
Your bank has often done more than 
that for us. When does this Mr. 
Simon arrive in Montreal?” 

“Not Mr. Simon..... Simon 
McTavish, sir,” corrected the sick 
man. ‘The ship docks at 9 tomorrow 
morning ... ship’s name is Duchess 
of Athol.” 

“Write all of them things down, 
John,” ordered Mr. Clutchbill looking 
at his watch. “I’m goin’ to personally 
fetch your man from Montreal right 
down here to Ferndale,” he informed 
the littke gray man in the chair. 

“Would you? That’s a relief!’ 
breathed the invalid, passing a shaking 
white hand over his forehead. ‘Simon 
was to remain on board until called 
for. Just ask the purser to have some- 
one show you to Simon McTavish. I 
hope he makes you no trouble. He’s 
very set in his ways.” 

“T’ll fetch him,”’ said Mr. Clutchbill 
with a reassuring firmness. “I'll go up 
on the afternoon express.”” And then 
to John: “You find a comfortable 
place for Mr. Campbell and get Dr. 
West down to see him at once.” 

“I'd telegraph old Simon, but it 
would upset him so. Just tell him the 
circumstances. I do hope he don’t 
make you any trouble.” The vice- 
president shook his head sadly as 
though he knew more than he cared to 
tell. 

That afternoon Director Clutchbill 
took the Montreal express. Montreal 
was the one city in North America 
which Mr. Clutchbill was at home in. 
It was only a three hour run on the 
fast train, and that evening found the 
old director strolling along under the 
sparkling signs of St. Catherine Street 
with the regular after-dinner throng. 

Through one of those metaphysical 


For politeness’ sake Director Clutchbill could not refuse 


melees which are so puzzling to modern 
science but which sometimes prepare 
a human against near-at-hand toe 
holds and half-Nelsons, Mr. Clutchbill 
wandered at last among the leafy 
shadows of Dominion Square. At the 
lower end he stood for several moments 
gazing at the great silver dome of 
the cathedral. In the light of later 
events, there can be no doubt that he 
was unconsciously absorbing stamina 
against the person that was to hit him 
on the morrow. 


At the hotel that night he learned the 
Duchess of Athol had cleared the 
Grand Banks without a single wail of 
her fog horn, that she was clear of 
Quebec and was so far up the St. 
Lawrence she would dock at sunrise. 
Because of this Mr. Clutchbill slept 
lightly and was out on Notre Dame 
Street looking for the first trolley car in 
from Point St. Charles when the sun 
cleared the Longneuil Flats far across 
the St. Lawrence. A car finally crept 
along with the first flying wedge of the 
morning shift for the breweries down 
the river, and Mr. Clutchbill climbed 
aboard. 

Far down near the Quebec Suburbs, 
Director Clutchbill got off and walked 
down to the docks. The Duchess of 
Athol was in. She was a grand sight 
with the morning sun on her great 
black hull and white and buff upper 
works piled high against the sparkling 
ripple of the green St. Lawrence back 
of her. 

A sharp, eager morning breeze 
turned Mr. Clutchbill’s goatee toward 
Labrador and his pantaloons hummed 
on his ankles like British ensigns. 
He trotted up into the shed like a 
mountain goat and encountered the 
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quartermaster doing his morning mile 
back and forth on the main deck. 

“I’m lookin’ for Simon McTavish 
hailing out of Glasgow,” stated Mr. 
Clutchbill, interrupting the rolling 
gait of the pink-cheeked young athlete 
in flapping blue pants and blouse. 

“Righto! Simon McTavish it is. 
I’ll guide you to the purser,” said the 
sailor in a hale tang that was not akin 
to the Ferndale mountains, and made 
Mr. Clutchbill’s blood tingle like 
seltzer. 

Director Clutchbill was finally taken 
in tow by a man with a short white 
jacket who left him in the smoking 
room and told him he would return 
with Mr. McTavish. 

After a long wait the man with the 
white jacket came back and bowed and 
backed away leaving a man five feet, 
three inches in height dressed in bold 
Scotch plaid and running mostly to 
knickerbockers. Mr. Clutchbill got 
up and upon going nearer, made the 
further discovery of a tiny white 
mustache waxed in two tiny sharp 
points, and a frosty glow from two 
steady ice-blue eyes. 

“Sir,” said Director Clutchbill, “I 
greet you on behalf of your nephew, 
Mr. Andrew Campbell, vice-president 
of the Republic National Bank. I am 
sorry to inform you 
of the sudden but 
slight illness of your 
nephew and assure & 
you of my wish to 
do all that I can to 
make your trip 
comfortable until 
we join him at my 
home where he is 
resting.” 

“Well, well, well!” 
came a_ confident 
voice for so small a 
frame, ‘‘so Andy is 
ill, poor mon. What 
might be ailing 
him?” 


A slight prostra- 

tion from over- 
exertion, sir. He 
was on his way to 
meet you with a 
motor car but had 
to give up after 
reaching our bank. 
I might say I am 
Aaron Clutchbill, 
director of the 
Ferndale National 
Bank and a good 
customer of your nephew’s_ bank.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Clutchbill. 
Let us step over here and then we will 
be going.” 

Simon McTavish marched his small, 
baggy knickerbockers over into a 
corner and rapped solemnly on a broad 
panel. It flew up and revealed to Mr. 


Clutchbill the ship’s bar glistening 
with tiny glasses. 

“A small stout for both of us,” 
ordered Simon. 

For politeness’ sake Director Clutch- 
bill could not refuse. 

“By the way, Jock,” said Simon to 
the bartender, “‘let me have a bottle of 
King William. It’s just what my 
nephew needs,” stated the little man 
to Mr. Clutchbill. 

“If I might suggest, sir, I don’t 
believe I’d do that. We’re goin’ into a 
prohibition country and they will take 
it away from you.” 

“Tut, tut, I shall attend to that.” 

“But I am sure you don’t under- 
stand. They will certainly take it 
off you.” 

“But if I tell them it is for my sick 
nephew?” 

“Uncle Sam never treats,” persisted 
Mr. Clutchbill sadly. 

“Don’t concern yourself, sir,” said 
Simon McTavish with a cool look at 
Mr. Clutchbill’s face. ‘“‘Andy shall 
have something substantial in his 
illness.” 

A look of deep concern came into 
Mr. Clutchbill’s eyes; from now on, 
care would ride upon the crupper. By 
an unending contact and collision with 
uncushioned facts in the banking game, 
Mr. Clutchbill had learned 
never to quarrel with a fool. 
But somewhere between where 
Mr. Clutchbill stood in front of 
the bar of the Duchess of Athol 
and Razzeberry Junction, the 
customs point in the States, he 


So far he had run this excursion with honor to 
the Ferndale National and glory to Uncle Sam 
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would have to obtain that bottle 
of King William and completely lose 
or destroy it in front of Simon 
McTavish’s eyes, and it would have 
to be done without making Simon an 
enemy for life. 

The trek from the dock to the rail- 
way station was made in a one-horse 
Victoria because there was no taxi 
with a wheel-base long enough to cart 
Simon’s seven bags and two people, 
besides the driver. And when the bags 
were loaded on the hack Mr. Clutchbill 
had summoned, the equipage looked 
like the last wagon of a three-ring 
circus. 

As the heavy load jogged along 
Notre Dame Street, Mr. Clutchbill 
pointed out the Market, the Cathedral, 
the Bank, and Dow’s brewery. Only 
the last beauty spot made Simon 
prick up his ears, and when he learned 
they would not make a stop, he laid 
his ears quickly back. 

By the time the station was reached, 
tickets purchased and the seven bags 
lugged through the gate to Track 9, 
there was little time left before the 
departure of the morning express. 
They got the first two seats in the 
front end of the tail Pullman where the 
bags could be moored on both sides of 
the isle at the head of the car. 


HE first act of Simon McTavish 

after they were seated was to dig into 
the smallest bag, a black one, and 
haul out the bottle of King William. 
He stuffed it into his coat pocket on the 
window side of him and relaxed as 
though that particular matter was 
settled. 

Director Clutchbill eyed him regret- 
fully. With an effort he kept his bark 
in the eye of the wind. He knew a row 
was coming but it must not start yet. 
If the train ever got 
going, then would 
be the time to go 
into action, for 
Simon could not get 
off or turn back. 
It was Mr. Clutch- 
bill’s pride that he 
could bring in his 
own birds without 
knocking out any 
tail feathers if he 
got in shooting 
distance and he 
especially hated to 
mangle this catch, 
as he knew the 
courtesy would never be forgotten 
by the Republic National Bank which 
carried the Ferndale National’s ac- 
count in the city. While Mr. Clutch- 
bill searched his mind for a painless 
demise of Simon’s bottle, the train 
started. 

Just as they got away from St. 
Lambert on the south side of the river, 
a man in an official cap with gold braid 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Photo of the Shaw- 
Walker “Unit Plant” 
bank bookkeeper’s desk 
set up with posting 
machine and new device. 


Other Shaw-Walker 
Bank Equipment: 


Re: Savings Ledger Desks, 
Filing Cabinets, Teller’s 
Vault Trucks,Check Sort- 
ing Racks, Posting Trays, 

Forms for all records. 

Also everything for all 

other bank system 
operations. 


Special Bank Representatives in All Principal Cities 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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— because none will be Un-/filed or 
Mzs-filed anywhere in the bank at any time 


With the new Shaw-Walker com- 
bined bank check file and statement 
posting device, your bookkeepers 
can file the current checks charged 
to your Customers’ accounts at the 
same time the statement sheets are 
re-filed after the posting operation. 


These are among the many other ad- 
vantages offered by this new device: 


1. It saves time now devoted to filing 
checks as extra operations. 


2. Saves purchase of check-filing cabinets 
and space they occupy. 


3. Reduces time required to answer 
customers’ inquiries about paid checks. 


4. Prevents statement sheets and checks 
of closed accounts from accumulating. 


5. Helps detect forgeries; the signatures 
of accounts are always available for 
comparison. 


6. Speeds up posting because each 
account has a visible name guide. 


7. Vital information about handling the 
account can be written on the name 


guide. 


8. Compels cancellation of checks prior 
to statement posting. 


This device has been tested out ina 
number of banks during the last three 
years and has given complete satis- 
faction in every instance. The double 
tray unit houses the current monthly 
checks and statement sheets pertain- 
ing to from 800 to 1000 accounts. 
Write today for bulletin describing 
fully this outstanding development 
in bank bookkeeping equipment. 


Lower tray swings easily to position of | 
tray when its accounts have been posted. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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© INTERNATIONAL 


As a convenience to motorists, the Central 
National Bank, of Oakland, California, has 
devised the ‘‘curbstone bank’”’ by connecting the 
depository (installed on the edge of the sidewalk) 
with a cash chute leading to underground vaults 


The main lobby of the new home of the Denver National Bank 


A financial genius of China is T. V. Soong, Minister 
of Finance at the age of thirty-five. He is —— to 
t China’s government expenditures on a » tro 
sis, to introduce a scientific system of taxation, 
to institute a uniform and stable currency, and to 
rebuild the nation's credit (see page 38) 


© INTERNATIONAL 


So many women are “in the 
market”’ that some of the broker- 
age houses in New York are pro- 
viding rooms especially for the 


y convenience of their feminine 
clientele 


©INTERNATIONAL 
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© INTERNATIONAL 
At the British Business Efficiency Show: A 
machine that sorts coins by denominations, 
counts and distributes the money 
On the fortieth anniversary of the Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, four 
officers distinguished for long association with the bank, sat for their pictures. Left 
to right, they are: Tra & Hall, vice-president and treasurer; W. D. Longyear, 
vice-president; Maurice S. Hellman, vice-president and chairman of the board; and | 
. F. Sartori, president 
W. O. Wood, of Kansas, recently named Treasurer 
of the United States. He has been Register of the 
Treasury since 1924 and has been in the federal 
service for thirty years. 
©INTERNATIONAL 
' The money printing machine in 
“ the Bureau of Printing and En- 
1€ graving of the United States 
Treasury Department 
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THE FIRST 
GENUINE CHECK PAPER 


THE 


NEW SUPER-SAFETY 


HAS REMARKABLE 


FOLDABILITY 


THE most frequent abuse a check receives is folding. With the _ foldability is five times that of thal c 
modern widespread use of checks has come multiplied handling and —_ Bend and crease this fine newper a 
the need for check paper that can withstand repeated creasing Crush the fold flat with your b-n: 


without weakening. take a great deal of such punishiit wit 
The new Super-Safety Paper, designed for check use exclusively, | Of weakening, tearing, or cracki 
has remarkable ability to withstand continued sharp folding. Its Other features of this super 


check paper are its durability 
longer lived than ordinary check 
smooth as satin, yet a surface oghi 
blurring or running . . . its sin 
sizing give this paper powerfulfs 

Depositors appreciate distind 
plies. The new Super-Safety Pi 
excellent appearance and for the 
depositors’ funds. Erasure or! 
ately exposed. And to prevent 


guards every sheet of the new 
ment guards bank-note paper. 


The coupon will bring you sl! 


check paper. See this handsome!W 


DISTINGUISH YOUR SERVICE WITH SUPER-SEF 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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t of thifual check paper. euPER SAFE 


> newmper as you will. 


your @™b-nail. It will 
unishigit without a sign 
crackil 

supel™ve new kind of 
lity—@east seven times 
checkfper ... its fine writing surface— 
face oighich ink instantly takes without 
its str@th—long tough fibers and little 
werfulfsistance to cracking or tearing. 
distin({ in the checks their bank sup- 
fety Pagr will be appreciated both for its 
for thegfvice of protection it provides for 
re or tiuse of ink eradicator is immedi- 
event @m™terfeiting, The Todd Company 
new SPer-Safety Paper as the govern- 

ou salllges and prices of this first genuine 
dsomefW Super-Safety Paper, available 


Ty in six attractive colors—an unusually distinctive 
¥ paper available from no other source but The 
Todd Company. Sold only on individual order. 
Surprisingly low in cost. A distinction for your 
bank, a protection for your depositors. Every 


8 A N K CH ect banker will be interested in seeing the handsome 


new Super-Safety Check Paper and in putting it to 
comparative tests. Complete information on request. Return coupon 
today. Bankers’ Supply Division, The Todd Company, (Est. 1899), 
Rochester,Chicago, New York, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas, Birmingham. 


Bankers’ Supply Division, THE TODD COMPANY 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me more information about Super-Safety Checks made of the new Super-Safety 
Paper. 


Name of Bank 


Name of Officer 


Street 


Town 


State 


RS#FETY CHECKS ON THE NEW CHECK PAPER 
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Know Not What They 


Losses Caused by Crooks Are Inconsiderable Compared 
With Those Caused by Blundering Acts of Honest Men 


out to find his father’s asses, which 

had strayed, and instead found a 
kingly crown. Columbus sailed west- 
ward to try to find India and discovered 
America. Many modern scientific 
discoveries were made in the course of 
other quests. So, in a much humbler 
way, with this article. 

We started out with the idea of 
writing an article on crooks and their 
ways, and to gather, if possible, some 
first-hand experiences of bank officers 
in their dealings with fraudulent 
persons. The ways in which these 
gentry try and sometimes succeed in 
defrauding bankers, are legion. We 
have been familiar with their methods 
through the publication of details by 
the Protective Section of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Hence my question to banking 
friends: “Have you ever had any 
experiences with crooks and forgers 
that were unusual, and what precau- 
tions are you now taking against losses 
caused by them?” 

Of course the answers were various. 
Some had suffered divers small losses 
through fraud and had collected from 
their insurance. Others had outwitted 
the crook and saved the loss. All were 
practicing vigilance. 

Then from one banker we got this 
quotation—from Owen D. Young 
“In modern business, it is not the crook 
that we fear, but the honest man who 
does not know what he is doing.” 


Sion’ we read in Holy Writ, went 


cBy Hy. W. Sanders 


Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 


With this hint we again asked our 
friends and there was scarcely one who 
did not immediately begin to talk, and 
talk interestingly, about the troubles 
they had had with the honest man who 
did not know what he was doing. 
Against such losses there is no possi- 
bility of insuring. They have to be 
charged off against the banker’s profit 
and loss account. They are the most 
insidious enemies of well-being, for 
they sneak up in the guise of a trusted 
friend and customer, and reveal them- 
selves when the honest man confesses 
his folly. 


* * * 


Here is one story from life: A skilled 
interior decorator, a master craftsman, 
became weary of working for wages 
and resolved to plunge in on his own 
account and make a business for him- 
self. He had some money saved up and 
began to estimate on jobs. In due time 
he made a fair measure of success, 
with several men working under him 
and he himself doing the fine touches 
that needed the hand of a master. The 
banker who had seen him progress had 
a very high opinion of the man. He 
was frugal, thrifty and careful, worked 
hard and seemed to be on the highroad 
to success. His account was a sizable 


one and his borrowings were always 
met promptly. His statement was 
somewhat weak, and his assets con- 
sisted largely of equipment and 
apparatus for his work, his home, and 
receivables. 

Then one day the bank woke up to 
find that it was in for a loss. It seemed 
that he had taken on some larger con- 
tracts, requiring more men than he 
could personally supervise and work 
himself at the same time. To get the 
work he had cut prices, and to do the 
work he had bought more equipment. 
His bank balance had quickly run 
down to a nominal figure and he was 
heavily in debt for materials. 

Draw the curtain. Today that man 
is back again working for wages and 
very slowly paying the bank the bal- 
ance of his loan. 


* * 


Another banker said that the worst 
cases of business failures he had seen 
were those where a “star salesman” 
had become dissatisfied and gone into 
business for himself. With the sales 
“point of view,’ these men nearly 
always concentrate their efforts on the 
selling end and neglect the credit end 
and the merchandise end of their 
businesses. 

One such case was that of an ex- 
salesman who had always been fighting 
his credit manager while on the road. 
He used to say that the credit manager 
was like a game warden, standing over 
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fer Economical Transportation 


CHEVROLET = 


— 


moothness 


The new Chevrolet Six is bringing to Chevro- 
let dealers an enormous volume of business— 
for never before has there been available such 
smooth, quiet, flexible performance in the 
price range of the four. At every speed, the 
power of the new six-cylinder motor is deliv- 
ered with that free, even, velvety flow which 
is so essential to motoring satisfaction. You 
can rideand drive for hours without the slight- 
est trace of rumble or noise fatigue. Asa result 
of this marvelous six-cylinder performance, 
the enthusiasm for the new Chevrolet is in- 
creasing every day—and Chevrolet dealers are 
becomingeven more firmly established as out- 
standingleadersin automotive merchandising. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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him with a pair of scales as he fished. 
Often he booked up orders that were 
later declined by his firm on account of 
the terms demanded. 

Possibly that credit manager was 
too strict, but when this man got out 
into the swim for himself, it did not 
take him many months to get hope- 
lessly tied up with receivables he 
could not collect. 

Another similar case was a man who 
had so long been in an optimistic frame 
of mind regarding future business —as 
a salesman —that he could not shake 
it off when he became a buyer. Conse- 
quently his shelves were loaded with 
merchandise he had over- 
bought, and the sellers were 
clamoring for their money, 
and he went out of business. 

Moving, expanding and 
rebuilding are all perilous 
phases for business and a 
certain number of concerns 
get into difficulties when 
they go into them. Most 
cities will not stay put, but 
ceaselessly move in one direc- 
tion or another, and the 
retailer knows that he must 
follow the procession or be 
hopelessly left behind. Yet 
when it actually comes to the 
time for making a move, 
there are most difficult deci- 
sions to be made and it is 
‘small wonder that some get 
caught. 

Here is a concern operat- 
ing a large and old store 
selling china, crockery, and 
household goods. It is well 
known and well esteemed, 
with bankers’ confidence and 
public patronage. For many 
years it has operated in a 
certain location. For the 
past two years the city has 
been growing away from that 
section and a move is inevitable. Soa 
new building is leased, there is a re- 
moval sale and a much-advertised 
“opening” ten blocks farther “uptown.” 

Rather more than a year later this 
concern was in such difficulties that 
the bank had to establish a close 
daily audit control over all its opera- 
tions as an alternative to bankruptcy. 
Every morning a statement had to be 
submitted covering all purchases and 
sales, expenses and so forth. Some 
more money was cautiously advanced 
and they were gradually worked out of 
their difficulties. 

It had taken the management a year 
to find out that they needed a much 
higher grade of merchandise at the new 
site, than had sold well at the old one. 
The people passing their doors in their 
new location, ten blocks from the old 
one, demanded “‘classier” stuff. This 
mistake, coupled with the inevitable 
expense and disorganization of the 


change of location, had nearly wrecked 
them. 


* * * 


One banker remarked that in Los 
Angeles he had scarcely ever known a 
concern that got on the rocks through 
being too conservative. In some of the 
older parts of the country, where a 
business sometimes descends from 
generation to generation and may be 
controlled by those out of touch with 
events, the lack of a progressive spirit 
may be a handicap. Here in this new 
city it is the other way. Failures come 
from over-expansion, over-confidence, 


ack of adequate account- 
ing control is the most 
usual trouble, especially in the 
smaller business. Attempting 
to cover too much territory, 
or too many lines, is another. 
Personal causes, speculation, 
lack of intelligent planning, 
too rapid development of 
plant, too heavy buying, and, 
above all, a two liberal allow- 
ance of credit to customers— 
such are some of the causes 
from within the business. 


over-optimism. So fast has the city 
grown that people have constantly 
stretched themselves too far in trying 
to keep up with it, have incurred too 
much debt, and been too eager to 
succeed quickly. 

Speculating “‘on the side” has ruined 
many a good man’s prospects. Sound 
and profitable concerns have been 
milked dry to support realty holdings 
owned by the proprietors. Business 
has often been neglected as men have 
spent their time looking after other 
interests. ‘“‘Honest men who do not 
know what they are doing!” 


* * * 


One banker is in a location where there 
is a large colony of people identified 
with the motion picture industry. When 
asked for his experiences with people 
who did not know what they were 
doing, he put his hands in the air. 
ask he said, ‘‘about people 
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who do not know what they are doing, 
where they are going, or how to conduct 
their lives. Say, this entire neighbor- 
hood is just like that. 

“Look at so-and-so—there is a 
director who gets $1,250, a week and 
his wife gets $800. They have been at 
it for several years and they ought to 
be rich now. Instead, they owe us 
money and are honestly trying to pay 
it off. Say, they bought real estate, 
trust deeds, second mortgages, stocks 
that were no good, cemetery lots — 
everything —and spent freely on their 
personal expenses. They got them- 
selves so involved that by the time we 
realized the situation, we 
had to go after them, take 
a mortgage on their home 
and lend them some money 
to get straightened out. Some 
of their stuff will be worth 
money some day, and if they 
survive this talking-picture 
revolution, they will come 
out all right.” 


* * * 


In a manufacturing busi- 
ness the chief executive was 
a very able man who had 
built up the concern from 
nothing until the statement 
ran into six figures and was 
doing a business of $2,000,000 
a year. His one big fault 
was that he could not keep 
able subordinates. He was 
tyrannical and _ egotistical. 
As long as he was in charge, 
everything went well. 

One day he was taken ill, 
and after several months of 
critical illness he went for a 
voyage to convalesce. The 
business had begun to run 
down from the day he left. 
Several weak subordinates, 
without a proper centraliza- 
tion of authority, quarrelled among 
themselves and were seeking for an 
advantage over one another. The 
financial situation of the business 
began to give serious concern to the 
bank, and as soon as the proprietor 
landed, the bank insisted on his per- 
mission for the appointment of a new 
executive to examine the condition 
of the business and put it back on 
its feet again. 

It took this man three years to 
build the business back to the place 
where it was when the president was 
taken ill. He found that processes had 
been done by hand where machines 
could have been employed but that 
this would have meant some rearrange- 
ment of the help, and neither of the 
assistant executives would take the 
responsibility in the chief’s absence. 
He found that there was no proper 
control over inventories and receivables 
and that the office records were in 


(Continued on page 40) 
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What Determines Good 
Vault Equipment? 


Protection? 


Beauty? 

Price? 

1 

e 
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All of these— 

n 20,000 Lbs. of 

t Guaranteed Protection 

—trecently installed in the City Treas- = 

urer’s Office in Los Angeles, Cal., by 

t Baldwin & Burke Safe Co., Los Angeles . 7 

, agent for The National Safe & Lock Co. to the highest degree. And National 

L. pioneered the furnishing of distinctive vault 

es OU can buy beautiful-looking vault ©duipment embodying all the features of the 

l, equipment that does not cost as much designs of the most eminent bank vault 

: as National must charge, but nowhere ¢ngineers eet the usual prohibitive 

n PROTECTION, BEAUTY and PRICE Production made it possible. 

that National offers. Before considering any changes in your 

S, 

: National is the only manufacturer offering Present vault equipment, be sure to see our 

mt a five-year GUARANTEE that their vault 40-page booklet describing modern instal- 

“ doors will resist any form of burglarious lations and facts about vault construction 

c attack. National has spent 45 years study- | Which every banker should know. 

or ing vault design and perfecting vault doors The coupon below will bring it to you— 
to combine BEAUTY and PROTECTION _ without obligation. 

yn 

: THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 

“a Established 1883—45 years ago. New York Office Chicago Office Los Angeles Office 

General Offices—2345 East 69th St. 388 Broadway Tower Bldg. Baldwin & Burke Safe Co. 

aS Works—East 69th to 70th St. & Pennsylvania R. R. 6 N. Michigan Ave. 1429 S. Los Angeles St. 

as CLEVELAND, U. S. A. SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
at [The National Safe & Lock Co., 2345 E. 69th St., Cleveland, 0. ; “d 

e mation concerning: | 
he l C2 Send 40-Page Booklet DC Vault Systematizers 
er | O Daylight Robbery CO Mirrored Partitions | 
les Vault Linings Chests [ Vault Lockers 
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Chaos 


China’s 


The Difficulties in the 
Path of Monetary Reform 


By Frank Plachy, Jr. 


condition of unparalleled con- 
fusion. It was bad enough in the 
old days when business in the Treaty 
ports was carried on without serious 
difficulty, despite the constant varia- 
tions in the price of silver. Now the 
paper issues of various war lords, and 
often contradictory edicts from the 
government which happens to be 
temporarily in power, have added to 
the chaos until it is confusion worse 
confounded. 
If the present Nanking Government 
- remains at the head of Chinese affairs, 
as seems probable, one of its first 
tasks will be to try and make a start 
toward reforming the currency. That 
phrase is very inadequate, because at 
the moment there is scarcely a currency 
to reform. At the National Financial 
Conference which was convened by the 
Nanking Government last summer, 
resolutions urged the abolition of the 
tael and advocated the use of the silver 
dollar as the national monetary unit 
pending the ultimate adoption of the 
gold standard, and also the organiza- 
tion of a national bank to act as the 
Government’s Treasury with the sole 
right to issue notes. The best defini- 
tion of the present system is probably 
that of W. F. Spalding, in his “Dic- 
tionary of the World’s Currencies and 
Foreign Exchanges,” who says: “In 
theory, the country is supposed to have 
a silver dollar currency; in practice, 
business is carried out on the basis of a 
weight of silver and not by count.” 
Many people have the idea that 
because China and India have been 
for generations silver using countries, 
the problems to be met in China must 
resemble those which have been fairly 
satisfactorily solved in India. The 
fact is that there is very little compari- 
son between the two cases. Since 
India adopted the gold bullion standard 
in March, 1927, China has been the 
world’s biggest silver using country, 
but there the resemblance stops. 
The problem that had to be solved 


"| oan China’s currency is in a 


in India was to transform the 
Indian silver rupee into a gold 
rupee, and that task seems to 
have been satisfactorily per- 
formed. But in China there is 
not even a silver standard in 
the modern meaning of that 
term, and before any thought 
of genuine monetary reform 
and stabilization can be enter- 
tained, it will be necessary to 
create a national standard cur- 


rency, probably having its first 


units in silver, before the next 
step toward a real national 
currency system can be taken. 

For at least 3,000 years the chief 
internal means of making payments 
in China has been the copper coins 
which the Chinese call “‘cash.”” When 
foreign merchants introduced silver 
coins, their only meaning to the average 
Chinese was the intrinsic value of the 
metal in them. This has continued to 
be the case and accounts for the con- 
stant disturbances which occur in 
Chinese trade through the fluctuations 
in the price of silver, and is the factor 
which China’s currency reformers hope 
eventually to overcome. The Chinese 
themselves recognize that as soon as 
the masses are educated to a point 
where they will be willing to accept 
minted coins for values higher than 
their intrinsic values, counterfeiting 
will become general and will beextremely 
hard to prevent. On the other hand, 
if the silver content is made so high as 
to be near the metallic value of the 
coins, there will be the risk that an 
increase in the price of silver will 
result in the melting down of the 
entire stock of minted coins. 

The educated leaders in China ad- 
mire the gold standard and its stability, 
but they foresee great difficulty and a 
long period of preparation before it can 
become suitable for China. A well- 
informed Chinese writer, Dr. Ma Yin- 
cho, discusses the subject in The 
China Critic, and thinks that the first 
step should be the introduction of a 


©GALLOWAY 
A Chinese storekee 
ing can disturb a 


in Hawaii. ‘‘It is a fact that noth- 
inaman’s faith in his home land” 


stable silver dollar. After that would 
come the necessity for assembling a 
large gold reserve, and there is little 
doubt that, in China’s case, the adop- 
tion of the gold standard would 
necessitate a very large amount of gold 
indeed. 


R. Ma Yin-cho believes that the 

gold exchange standard, with the 
reserves held outside China, would not 
work. He thinks that plan adaptable 
enough for colonies and small countries 
but of no practical use to China. He 
also recognizes the fact that it is 
likely to be many years before world 
confidence in Chinese stability and 
credit may be strong enough to allow 
the flotation of a large gold stabili- 
zation loan, but says that fortunately 
the Chinese abroad are anxious to 
invest their money in their mother 
country and he suggests that if the 
Chinese banks were to establish 
branches in foreign countries where 
there are large Chinese colonies, a gold 
reserve at home could be built up 
gradually on Chinese remittances from 
abroad. It is a fact that nothing can 
disturb a Chinaman’s faith in his home 
land. In Cuba, for instance, where 
many of the small trading businesses 
are in the hands of the Chinese, they 
are among the best customers of the 
foreign exchange departments of the 
American and Canadian branch banks. 
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THE NEW ART METAL BILL TRAY and Bill 
and Coin Tray are made to fit the new size currency. 
Both trays are of the same size and easily fit in 
the teller’s drawer. 


NEw SIZE CURRENCY 


RE you equipped to handle the new, small-size cur- 
rency? After July Ist the old-sized bills will be rapidly 
retired. To meet these changing conditions Art Metal has 
currency trays for the new sizes in stock ready for delivery. 


Whether a simple currency tray, a teller’s bus or a com- 
plete new equipment, it should measure up to the high stand- 
ard set by Art Metal for forty years. 


You will want to familiarize yourself with the many kinds 
of efficient equipment Art Metal offers banks. Write today 
for descriptive catalog booklet, “Art Metal Steel Office 
Equipment for Banks.” Just address your request to: Art 
Metal Construction Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 


THE CONVENIENT POSITION and visibility of the Art Metal Check Sorting 
Unit speeds the routine of the office and is less tiring for the workers. 


Art Metal anticipates new conditions . . . 
new equipment is made to meet them 


THE TELLERS’ COIN BUS means less lost 

motion in the cage . . . fewer loose ends to be 

straightened out at the end of the day .. . Makes 
for the utmost efficiency. 


“ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR BANKS” gives detailed descriptions of Art 
Metal products. Write for it today. 


Art 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


Bronze and steel interior equipment for banks, libraries 
and public buildings . . . Hollow metal doors and trim 
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Your 


business 
exists 
the 
minute 


The Ediphone has set the 
tempo of modern business. 
It eliminates two time- 
wasters — buzzers to sum- 
mon a stenographer and 
shorthand dictation to de- 
mand “twice-written” let- 
ters. The total of minutes 
saved can easily add an 
hour a day to the average 
dictator’s free time—a 
month every year for him 
to devote to your mutual 
interests. 

Let us prove this at your desk. Tele- 
phone “The Ediphone”, your City, 


and ask for the book “An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 
THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 


QRANGE, N. J. 


Radio Program Monday Evenings 


The possibility that within a few 
years, China will begin to accumulate 
gold in large quantities, is disturbing. 
Many careful observers of the trend 
of monetary affairs believe that 
the greatest problem that financial 
authorities and bankers will have to 
face within a few years, is the declining 
supply of gold and the inevitable 
effect which its scarcity will have on 
prices and on the value of investments. 
These fears were very fully expressed 
at the meetings in London of the 
Indian Currency Commission, 
although India did not follow the 
advice given by many American and 
British authorities in this respect. 
If China joins in the scramble for gold 
which is now taking place throughout 
the world, she will introduce another 
unexpected element in an incredibly 
difficult and complicated question. 


"T HERE were fears expressed that 

India’s change to the gold standard 
would throw vast quantities of silver 
on the world markets and further 
depress the value of that metal. Those 
fears have not been realized, as yet 
at any event, but if China, with its 
vast holdings of silver, should also 
turn to gold, the relative values of the 
two metals would certainly attain a 
greater disparity. 

Perhaps only those who have had 
extensive business dealings with China 
or with Chinese firms, appreciate the 
skill with which many Chinese bankers 
conduct their business. Their situa- 
tion makes it necessary for them to 
conduct transactions which would 
seem appallingly involved and specu- 


THE BURROUGHS 


lative to bankers of western countries 
who are used to simple banking opera- 
tions. There is also a rather wide- 
spread belief that cheap silver means 
increased profit for China. This, how- 
ever, is a two-sided question. A writer 
in the London Financial Times makes 
the question clear in the following 
words: 

“A fall in the value of silver en- 
courages foreign investments in China. 
The Financial Times understands that 
foreign firms, such as the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
and the British-American Tobacco 
Company, convert their capital either 
partly or wholly into silver shares, in 
order to avoid the risk of reconverting 
silver into gold in the future. 

“Since China lacks industrial capital, 
the influx of foreign funds is, of course, 
welcome, but under present circum- 
stances the disadvantages of such in- 
vestments to China more than offset 
their advantages. The local feeling is 
that it is inadvisable for China to 
import capital from abroad until she 
is able to do away with foreign finan- 
cial and industrial control. 

“‘An erroneous view prevails that 
certain advantages result from a fall in 
silver. For example, exports fetch 
better prices on account of the high 
foreign exchange. But if exports in- 
crease and imports decrease until the 
former exceed the latter, foreign nations 
must send bullion to China to settle 
their balances and the increasing 
quantities of silver will further raise the 
general price level. This will affect the 
whole nation, while the benefit will at 
most accrue to the exporters.” 


They Know Not What They Do 


(Continued from page 36) 


confusion. The audits had _ been 
omitted to save expense. The selling 
organization had become demoralized. 
And all this because there was 
no one to take the strong man’s 
place. 

The reason why an honest man may 
not know what he is doing are many. 
Sudden changes in the industry, with 
technical improvements, may catch 
him napping —an outstanding example 
being the talking movies —or a shifting 
of the retail business district of his city, 
as in the examples quoted above. 
Economic changes affecting the entire 
industry may strike an _ individual 
business, changes of fashion and mode 
of life. All these causes come from 
outside of the concern itself. 

Yet the greatest dangers are not 
those from outside, but those from 
inside the business. Lack of adequate 
accounting control is the most usual 
trouble, especially in the smaller 
business. Attempting to cover too 
much territory, or too many lines is 
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another. Personal causes, speculation, 
lack of intelligent planning, too rapid 
development of plant, too heavy 
buying, and, above all, a too liberal 
allowance of credit to customers — 
such are some of the causes from within 
the business. 

The losses caused by crooks are 
inconsiderable when compared with 
the losses, either actual or narrowly 
preventable, caused by the acts of the 
honest men who blunder through life 
without knowing where they are going. 


Paradise Indeed 


IRST Teller: ““So you dreamed you 

were in Heaven. What was it like?” 

Second Teller: ‘‘Well, I dreamed I 
was sitting in my box and the queue 
from my counter was a mile long and all 
I had to do was sit and watch them 
read the notice —‘Next Teller Please’.” 
— Bank Notes, Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
231 South La Salle Street 


Underwriter, wholesaler and 


retailer of investment securities - 


Offices: 


New York 
Minneapolis Milwaukee 
Cleveland St. Louis 
Kansas City Des Moines 
Houston Wichita 
Atlanta Omaha 


Capital - 20 million dollars 
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Barre 


Sample on Request 


Chicago, Illinois 
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A Real Wood Barrel Bank 


OF SOLID ONE-PIECE MAPLE 


Beautifully Finished; Etched Brass 
Lock and Name Plate 


Price around 50c ea. 


BANKERS THRIFT 
CORPORATION 


2240 N. Racine Avenue 


f 
FROM 


AND BACK 


Box 27 


VAULT TO CAGE 


Pat. applied for 


The“Hallowell” 
Steel Truck 


carries all the heavy, bulky things 
to and fro and is just so high 
that’s merely a matter of sliding 
on and off—no lifting, no lugging. 


It rolls on ball bearing, rubber 
tired wheels—easily, noiselessly. 


Write for Bulletin 402 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
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FROM A BUSY DESK 


By Hy. W. Sanders 


MAN in a restaurant was asked 
A wnat he would like and he said 
“a little of everything.” The in- 
telligent waiter brought him hash. 
This is the third installment of 
journalistic hash —just scraps and frag- 
ments from the fleeting hours of busy 
days, gathered here and there and 
jotted down on bits of paper. 
They form a sort of diary of 
ideas and if they strike the 
spark of a new idea on the 
mind of another, the purpose 
of their publication here will 
have been accomplished. 


* * * 


‘‘Labor turnover’ is a 
phrase we have grown famil- 
iar with in industry and we 
are learning to grow familiar 
with it in banking. Gone are 
the days when the same small 
group of people worked 
together in the same office for a life- 
time and it was a real event when some 
youngster came into the institution 
from school. 

With the vast multiplication of 
detail work in banks, we are leaning 
more and more on the employment of 
large numbers of young men and women 
with the certainty that the majority of 
them will be gone from our service 
within five years. With so many 
inexperienced people continually com- 
ing into the banks, we must concentrate 
upon education. Only by a continual 
process of intelligent education can we 
avoid the losses that inexperience may 
occasion. 


* * * 


A bank president says that a good 
loaning officer will sometimes make a 
credit loss. If he never loses any 
money, in this president’s opinion, he 
is being so cautious as to drive away 
much valuable business from the bank, 
the profit on which would more than 
offset any small write-offs he may run 
into. That opinion has its dangerous 
side but it holds comfort for many a 
hard-working bank officer. 


* * 


At the new account desk: Lady, 
‘Please, I want to open an account for 
my son.” Teller, “Is he a minor?” 
Lady, “Oh, dear no. He is much too 
young for heavy work like that.” 


* * * 


A few days ago we had occasion to 
visit a large public school. The prin- 
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Mr. Sanders 


cipal said he had over 1,200 children 
in grades 7, 8, and 9—what in Los 
Angeles we call a “Junior High School.” 
In a recent thrift test of his senior 
class, every child had a banking ac- 
count. This is due principally to the 
Los Angeles Banks School Savings 
Association supported by all the banks 
and teaching thrift in co- 
operation with the school 
authorities. Reflection upon 
these youngsters going into 
life with the idea of thrift so 
well implanted in_ their 
minds, evokes a vision of 
hope for the future. 


* * * 


This principal would not 
accept the published material 
of the American Bankers 
Association for the lectures 
to his students, as he said it 
was too elementary. How- 
ever, he accepted our services in fur- 
nishing speakers who would co-operate 
with his civics, business training, and 
economics classes in explaining banking 
where it was met with in these courses 
of study. 


* * * 


Banks are making increasing use of 
sound-deadening floor coverings of 
cork and rubber. A cashier recently 
told us that he found out quite acci- 
dentally that after hours the janitors 
were scrubbing the floor with soap and 
water in the good old way, although 
the floors had been covered with an 
expensive cork-tile preparation. He 
called up the dealers who had supplied 
the material and they told him that the 
soap and water would do serious 
damage. Since then the floor has 
been waxed, looks better, and will 
wear three times aslong. The janitors, 
moreover, are saved a lot of work. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore, vice-president 
of the Futurity National Bank, says 
he knows why they call it “period” 
furniture. The people who buy it keep 
it for a period, until the installment 
house sends out and takes it in again. 
After a sufficient number of these 
repossessions, he says, the furniture 
gets scratched and then they call il 
antique. 


* * * 


A bank saved delays and customer 
irritation by having only one kind of 
deposit form for both checking and 
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THE FORBIDDEN CITY 


was impossible 


His Imperial Highness Emperor of China ruled the 
vast domains of his empire from within the sacred 
precincts of the Imperial Palace. Descendant of 
Heaven, he guided the destinies of 400,000,000 souls 
from the famous Forbidden City. This most sacred of 
men was protected from danger by a nest of walled 
cities. The walled Forbidden City was surrounded by 
the walled Imperial City, this in turn by the walled 
Tatar City, and the whole by the immense walls of 
China. Hundreds of soldiers guarded the gates and 
patrolled the walls, which were forty feet high and 
sixty feet thick, of concrete and brick. 

Impossible of ingress as the Forbidden City, Diebold 
Bank Vault Doors are thwarting attempts of bur- 
glars and criminals the world over to get the wealth 
back of them. The list of our installations will con- 
vince you. Our years of experience, our expert 
knowledge of design and our complete production 
facilities enable us to build any size vault needed. 
Write for complete details for your files. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO., CANTON, OHIO 


SAFE 


BAN R. 
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Quality Systems — Moderately 
Priced — plus Years of Manu- 
facturing Experience. 


We Solicit Your 
Inquiries 
© 


Christmas Club 
Vacation Club 

Tax Club 

and Manifold Note 
Register Supplies 


Our reliability is proven by the 
fact that our manufacturing 
organization, THe ‘TELEGRAPH 
Printing Company, has_ been 
successfully engaged in the print- 
ing business since 1831. 


THE NATIONAL 
THRIFT ASSOCIATION 


Telegraph Press Building, 
HARRISBURG - PENNSYLVANIA 


“Direct Fram Manufacturer to Banks” 


BANKERS! It’s worth your 


consideration 


The “Easy Snap” 


A FIBRE COLLAPSIBLE 


Storage File 


47 Stock Sizes—Lowest Prices 


Patent Pending 


Fastener riveted on to lid. 

One Piece Lid, so convenient, strength- 
ens file box, eliminates dust. 

Just drop the lid, it snaps shut, a slight 
lift and it’s open. 

Pull strap to facilitate handling. 

Three ply bottom -all smooth surface. 


Samples on request 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


New Brighton, 30 Church Street, 
Pa. New York City 


California distributor : 
Bankers Printing Co., San Francisco 


knowledge. 


savings accounts. The deposit was 
stamped by the teller on receipt, 
“Commercial” or “Savings,” and, in 
the latter instance, the number of the 
account was filled in. Before this was 
done a customer frequently made out 
a deposit on the wrong form, and had 
to do it over again. 


* * * 


In large banks it is of real usefulness 
to have a dinner once a year or oftener 
where the employees can see the bank 
as a whole. Many do not know the 
president by sight, especially in view 
of the turnover among the staff. On 
the night of the bank dinner they see 
and hear the principal officers of the 
bank, see the directors at the head 
table, and can visualize the size of 
their bank by the size of the crowd. 
It is a good practice, but care should 
be exercised that everything is done in 
the best possible manner. A _ poorly 
planned dinner gives a very adverse 
impression. 


* * * 


Banks pay heavily for prestige. 
Buildings are almost always located 
on the most expensive corners, and the 
ground floor is often used for work that 
could just as well be carried on in much 
cheaper quarters. That is one of the 
factors the cost-accountants are going 
to scrutinize closely when we really get 
down to business on costs. 


* * * 
The space allotted for customers is 


also more a matter of guesswork than 
Here is how it can be 


_ tested: take the crowd on the busiest 


day in the year, say the day before or 
after some holiday that comes at a 
busy time. This gives the peak load. 
Add a percentage for future growth 
and you have the area that should be 
allotted to the public in your lobby. 


* * * 


Heard at the A. I. B. Chapter rooms: 
““Where’s this here Business English 
class gonna be held at?” 


* * 


Since the war there has been much 
talk about our excess manufacturing 
capacity —less of it recently. In point 
of fact, there are no two plants 
equal in profitable capacity. There 


_ will always be found old, antiquated, 


poorly-designed, badly-located plants 
that correspond to the economist’s 


_ “marginal” lands in the field of agri- 


culture. Profits cease soonest in these 
plants when conditions are adverse. 
In time these conditions always right 
themselves, and the modern tendency 
towards consolidation often hastens 


| the process, for it pays a consolidating 
/ concern to close down the poorest of 
| its plants, or use them for by-products. 
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Bankers no longer lie awake and 
worry about installment buying, though 
there is as much as ever being done. 
Perhaps one reason is that the install- 
ment contract possesses that desirable 
quality of self-liquidation. Every 
month the debt gets less and the 
security greater. Hence the vast 
majority pay out all right. 

For the same reason, the banks that 
have put in “amortized loan” depart- 
ments to handle their real estate mort- 
gage loans are finding out that the 
amortized loan gets safer and safer as 
time goes on. The customer does 
not have to renew or refinance, and 
the depreciation or obsolescence of the 
building is taken care of by the re- 
duction. 

Self-liquidation is a principle in bank 
loans that is not confined to the com- 
mercial department. 


* * 


Algernon Alibi, the messenger, says 
that the other day when the bank’s 
clock was fast, he left to go home and 
ran all the way to the street-car 
terminal just in time to catch the car 
ahead of the one he was running for. 


* * * 


The saving of time at conferences 
and committees depends largely on the 
authority possessed by those present. 
If responsibility is well-defined and 
centered, there will be a minimum of 
wasted time. If not, time will be 
consumed by several minds trying lo 
reach a conclusion from _ different 
points of view. It is not often that any 
two people will decide alike on any- 
thing —but where each knows exactly 
how far he can go in the matter and 
where the authority of the other cuts 
off further discussion, the way is open 
for close and friendly co-operation. 


A Kentucky Tangle 


CERTAIN Kentucky bank had 

misappropriated bonds left for 
safe keeping. After the bank failed 
the cashier offered the owner of the 
bonds X’s note in favor of the bank, 
the customer accepted the note, and 
sued X thereon. 

“The note was obtained from me by 
fraud,” was X’s defense. 

“I’m a holder in due course, so that 
defense is not available against me,” 
the customer contended. 

In ruling that the customer was not a 
holder in due course, and that the 
defense of fraud was open to X, the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals said: 

**When the bank closed, all its assets 
were held for the equal benefit for all 
its creditors, and the cashier was 
wholly without authority to prefer one 
of these creditors to another.” - 
M. L. H. 
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Effective 
April 1, 1929 
at 
t- 
t. 
1e 
AS 
d ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
mn BANK OF LOS ANGELES 
UNDER NATIONAL CHARTER, 
IS CREATED WITH 
Resources. . . . . $600,000,000 
Capital ...... 30,000,000 
iS 
| Surplus ...... 15,000,000 
nd Undivided Profits . 5,000,000 
sar 
sar Through Consolidation of the 
or. 
Los Angeles - First National Trust 
& Savings Bank 
nt. AND THE 
ind 
2 Security Trust & Savings Bank of 
e 
Lo Los Angeles 
ent 
wed The “Security-First NATIONAL” combines in one organi- 
tly zation the banking skill, the great resources and the varied 
al capacities for service of two institutions which have been 
ae for many years leading banks of Southern California. 
ai The branches of the new bank extend from Fresno and San 
Luis Obispo on the north to the Imperial Valley on the 
south. In nearly every one of the cities which comprise the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area the new bank is a leading 
financial institution. It affords complete commercial facili- 
-_ ties and also operates savings and trust departments. 
or 
iled 
the The SECURITY-First NATIONAL Company, — identical 
ank, in ownership with the new bank — has capital assets of 
and $6,000,000. It will continue the business of the Security 
vied Company and the First Securities Company, selling bonds 
; and securities and participating in underwritings. Operat- 
that ing over a wide area of very high per capita wealth, the 
ne” SECURITY-FirstT NATIONAL COMPANY offers exceptional 
distribution facilities. 
ola 
the , 
CHAIRMAN PRESIDENT, AND CHAIRMAN 
al OF THE BOARD EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
r all 
was 
one 
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Modern Bank Vault Construction Calls For 


Point 


Protection 


FLAMERS 
Wf, 


Thousands 

of Strands 

of Interlocked Steel 

Thoroughly Embed- 
ded in Concrete 


The Steelcrete System of 
Vault design is unique. 
The combination of inter- 
locked steel and concrete 
produces a = en- 
tanglement that is prac- 
tically impenetrable. 
Our Engineering Depart- 
ment offers its services, 
gratis, to Bankers and 
Architects specializing in 
Bank buildings, to assist 
them in any specific 
vault problems. 


EXPLOSIVES 


TEELCRETE Vaults are proof against 
Cutting Flame, Drill and Explosives. 
Most any vault system provides one or 
two of these points of protection, but the 
combination of the three is obtained at 
moderate cost only in the system devised 
by the Federal Reserve Consulting Archi- 
tect. The Steelcrete System of Vault de- 
sign was first used in the giant vaults of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank, after 
extensive tests had proven that 3 Point 
Protection could be obtained at low cost. 


Since this notable installation, hundreds 
of banks, both large and small, have had 
their Architects provide Steelcrete 3 Point 
Protection. You are invited to send for 
Certified Endorsements from Bankers who 
thoroughly investigated various systems 
of vault design before selecting the Steel- 
crete System. Write to us today. 


THE CONSOLIDATED 
EXPANDED METAL 
COMPANIES 
Steelcrete Building 
Wheeling, W. Virginia 


‘Bank 


Branches: Boston 
Chicago 


Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 


Cleveland 
New York uffalo 


OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 


FRAME BAR and Industrial Mesh for Window Guards. . . Industrial Mesh for Safety 
. . Metal Lath . . . Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement 


Guards and Partitions . 
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Five Years of the Budget 


(Continued from page 15) 


We have a larger gross income than 
without a budget. 

Ve have increased the percentage of 
return on our capital. 

We have a more understanding 
board of directors. 

We have definite aspirations and 
ideals; we know where we are going and 
how we must get there. 

Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, we have a more intelligent 
and forceful corps of employees and 
officers. 


Banking and Industry 
Linked in Germany 


HE intimate connection between 
banking and industry in Germany 
is strikingly shown by the latest issue 
of the German “Directory of Direc- 
tors.”’ The record is held by Dr. Jacob 
Goldschmidt, of the Darmstaedter und 
National bank, who is listed as a 
member of the board of 94 companies. 
Second place is held by Dr. Louis 
Hagen, of Cologne, who takes part in 
the mangement of 62 enterprises. Herr 
Johann Friedrich Schroder, of Bremen, 
holds 59 directorates, while others are: 
Herr Karl Fuerstenberg, of the Ber- 
liner Handelsgesellschaft......... 49 
Dr. Oscar Schlitter, of the Deutsche 
Herr Henry Nathan, of the Dres- 
5 


Dr. Otto Jeidels, of the Berliner 
Handelsgesellschaft............. 42 
While this seems a logical develop- 

ment in view of the manner in which 
the German banks actively interest 
themselves in industrial enterprises. it 
receives a good deal of criticism in the 
business and financial press. It is, 
of course, an obvious physical impossi- 
bility for any one man to take part in 
the management of nearly 100 enter- 
prises besides his own bank, or even 
to keep closely informed as to their 
activities. 

What is actually happening is that 
small committees of ‘“‘working,”’ as dis- 
tinguished from merely “decorative” 
directors, are generally being formed 


for the duties of active management. 
—F.P. 


It Looks Like Libel 


HEN it comes to writing letters, 

even experts go astray at times. 
Here is an extract from one we have just 
received. It is written by a big firm of 
Solicitors: ‘We find a cheque book on 
your Branch among the defects of the 
deceased and return the same here- 
with.” — The Royal Bank Magazine. 
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(Continued from page 27) 


climbed onto the rear of the car, came 
through to their end, took off his over- 
coat and hung it on a hook in their 
corner. The man then disappeared 
forward. It was the customs inspector. 
Shortly something would have to be 
done. 

In a few moments a trainman came 
into the car and called out: “Get your 
baggage ready for customs inspection.” 

The trainman was instantly followed 
by the customs officer who went to the 
rear of the car and began examining 
the suit case of his first customer. 

Director Clutchbill leaned suddenly 
forward. 

“Mr. McTavish,” he said in a hurried 
voice, “your baggage will be frisked 
inside of five minutes. And the officer 
can not fail to notice that bottle in 
your pocket. He will take it and there 
is a good chance he will detain you at 
Razzeberry Junction.” 

“Don’t be frightened, man. 
been through customs before.” 

“Then you must know you will have 
to get up and open every one of those 
seven bags. Do you think for a 
moment he won’t see that bottle stick- 
ing a half yard out of your pocket? I 
can assure you it is against the law, 
and if he hooks you in, the claws of all 
the cats in Malta can’t snatch you out 
again.” 

The inspector was working toward 
them rapidly. 

Simon McTavish shoved the bottle 
a final jam down in his pocket and gave 
Mr. Ctutchbill an icy look from above 
the sharp points of his tiny white 
mustache. 

A cunning look stole into Mr. 
Clutchbill’s eye. He thought of the 
Scotch blood before him and leaned 
gently forward again. 

“Besides taking the bottle, he will 
charge $5... that is 1 Pound Sterling!” 

Simon McTavish recoiled. Suddenly 
he snatched out the bottle and thrust 
it firmly in Mr. Clutchbill’s lap. 

As though bitten by a cobra, Mr. 
Clutchbill cuffed the bottle into the 
seat. He half rose and fastened two 
horny hands on the little bronze 
window lifter. For a moment his 
goatee stood straight forward and his 
coat tails trembled under the strain. 
It was no use; the window was frozen 
tighter than the lid to a picnic olive 
bottle. 

The customs officer was bending over 
a bag two seats away. 

Mr. Clutchbill snatched the bottle 
up under his coat, turned and looked 
wildly at the doorway. Of a sudden 
he took two steps forward and thrust 
it in the customs officer’s coat hanging 
in the corner. He snapped a loose 
sleeve over it. 

“There! He’s got it even if he don’t 
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Announcing a Book of Practical Interest to 


ACCOUNTING BY 
MACHINE METHODS 


The Design and Operation of Modern Systems 


By H. G. ScHNACKEL and Henry C. LanGc 
of the firm of Lang, Schnackel & Co., Certified Public Accountants 


OW can you best use accounting machines to 
abridge and simplify operative accounting 
methods in your bank without sacrifice of 
system and adequate record? 


—Are your present routines for handling de- 
positors’ accounts—commercial or savings— 
properly organized to get the most out of mechan- 
ical equipment you now have or may intend 
getting? 

—Are there additional activities of the bank—as 
work of the collection and transit, note and dis- 
count, trust, or other departments—to which 
machines could profitably be applied? 


Here in AccouNTING BY MAcuINE MetHops 
is just the practical information you have 
always needed to answer questions like these— 
questions respecting existing or possible appli- 
cations of machine accounting in your bank. 


This book provides a starting point for the 
study of your whole problem of organizing and 
improving accounting routine under machine 
methods and of choosing and installing the 
most suitable equipment. It is an impartial, 
authoritative guide which you can follow from 
preliminary study of your bank’s needs to 
devising and operating the completed system 
of machined records. 


Starts With Your Problems— 
Not With Machines 


The authors have had extensive experience 
in design and installation of machine applica- 
tions for accounting and statistical work, both 
in nationally known institutions which are 
large users of accounting machines and in 
small banks using one or two. 


Recognizing that to start planning machine 
methods from the standpoint of the machines is 
hopelessly confusing, they have made this 
emphatically a book on meeting the requirements 
of your problem—whether it be putting in 
machines to replace pen methods, or getting 
the maximum out of machines you already have 
by better organization. 


Helps You 
Choose and Apply 
Equipment 


By considering the fundamental 
principles involved in the use of ma- 
chines, and explaining the “orthodox 
routines” required to secure the best 
results with each type of machine 
available, this book enables you to 
answer scores of questions with which 
you may previously have felt yourself 
unable to cope satisfactorily. 


556 Pages. 


Surveying your bank to find the 
type of machine it should have; 


application of the proper equipment; —— 


Here Is What This Book Does 


1. Answers the questions ‘‘how’’ and ‘‘where’”’ 
machines can be effectively applied in any bank; 


2. Shows you just what economies and other 
betterments you can expect machi to ac- 
complish; 


3. Explains types of machines available, and 
characteristics of each according to work it is 
required to perform; 


4. Describes fully operative accounting routine 
required for best results from each type; 


5. Suggests how machines can be successfully 
installed and operated in individual banks and 
trust companies. 


Includes 105 Charts and Forms 


Price, $7.50 


The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me postpaid Accounting by Machine Methods, the new book by 
Schnackel and Lang. 
you $7.50 in full payment or return the book to you. 


finements in procedure that reduce clerical effort and 
cost—these are the things you have to plan and 
accomplish, and these are the things the book covers. 


Shows You How and Where 
Savings Can Be Effected 


You know from experience how materially changed, in 
most cases, is the “orthodox” or ‘normal’ procedure for 
machines from that under the familiar “‘pen methods.” 

These changes are the foundation of the savings you can 
make or suggest for your bank under mechanical account- 
ing methods. The combination of several operations into 
one; elimination of certain records; constant cross-checks 
provided that render much detail work unnecessary; 
direct dovetailing of accounting processes with work of 
other departments—these are just a few of the resources 
the ingenious bank accountant has at his command to 
effect economies and lighten control, and of which this 
book helps you make good use. 


Foxamine This Great New Book 
Yourself — 


No more timely or more needed book for bank officers 
could possibly be brought out today. Will you examine a 
copy if we send it to you, delivery charges prepaid? Your 
letter or the form below is all that is needed. The price 
of the book, $7.50, is of course a negligible amount in 
comparison with the original investment and the econo- 
mies possible in the use of accounting machines. 


Within five days after its receipt, I will either send 


development of the most suitable 
routine for handling all ordinary paper 
work and accounting processes; re- 


(Please print) 
Business Address 


City State ...... 
M 139 
Signature. 
> Use This Order Form Saad (Outside Continental U.S. and Canada, orders cash plus 25c for shipping) 
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-- 


Cy of the many surprising 
vistas in the largest single 


banking room in the world— 


tm UNION TRUSTa 


CLEVELAND 
Resources over $300,000,000 
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know it yet,” hissed Mr. Clutchbill to 
Simon as he sat down. 

A moment later the polite and 
smiling face of the officer bent over 
them. 

“Any thing to declare, gentlemen?’ 

“Not a thing,” said Mr. Clutchbill, 
happily rubbing his hands. ‘Those 
seven bags are ours over there. Would 
you like to have them opened?” 

“If you please.” 

Simon McTavish got up and applied 
his keys glumly to six of the bags; the 
seventh, a small black one, was not 
locked as Mr. Clutchbill observed 
while watching from his seat. 

“You see how awkward it would have 
been to have had a bottle protruding 
from your pocket?” suggested Mr. 
Clutchbill with winning gentleness as 
Simon came back from the inspection 
and sat down. 

““You’ve got no sportin’ blood 
why in the name of the Prophet didn’t 
you put it in your pocket for me? I 
shall tell my nephew you are to blame 
for his not having some proper medi- 
cine in his weakness.” 


IRECTOR Clutchbill felt a chill of 
worry. “It is against the law of this 
country, sir.” 

“ll not leave Scotland again,” 
burst out Simon. “I shall tell my 
nephew the visit has been spoiled, 
sir.” 

It began to look to Mr. Clutchbill 
as though there would be a cool attitude 
in the Republic National Bank in the 
city when the next favor was wanted 
by the Ferndale National. Simon 
would see to it that every one in the 
city bank would hear his story. 

Half an hour later the train coasted 
in at Razzeberry Junction with grind- 
ing brakes. Shortly after it stopped, 
the customs officer hurried into the 
car, snatched his overcoat from the 
hook and departed. 

As the officer left, Mr. Clutchbill’s 
eyebrows jerked up into his hair, 
leaving his eyes glued on a familiar 
object protruding boldly from a second 
coat which had hung under the customs 
inspector’s. In his haste at the time 
he had not noticed two coats hung on 
that hook. But now he was not slow 
to comprehend the phenomenon. He 
rose stealthily, snatcned out the bottle, 
opened Simon’s little black bag, 
dropped it in and sat down. 


O far he had run this excursion with 

honor to the Ferndale National 
and glory to Uncle Sam, but if the 
United States of America did not 
want Simon McTavish’s bottle nor 
his fine, nor his body, it was only 
Christian to be thrifty. 

With his mouth half open to an- 
nounce the glad tidings, Mr. Clutchbill 
swung his chair around facing Simon. 
The dour little Scotchman was gazing 
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wistfully out of the window. A twelve- 
ton depression was on him. 

“If I ever get back to Glasgow 
I’ll never leave there again,” he 
mourned. 

“T can understand how you feel, 
sir,” sympathized Mr. Clutchbill, pru- 
dently deciding not to tell Simon just 
yet of the recent recovery for fear 
Simon in his joy would get out of 
hand again. 

“If Andy wants to see me he can 
come to Glasgow,” snapped Simon. 

*“We’ll soon be with your nephew in 
Ferndale, and I am sure he will be 
feelin’ quite himself again.” 

“Little I can do for him now if he 
ain’t.” 

Two unfriendly hours later the 
train whistled into Ferndale Village. 

Director Clutchbill and Simon fol- 
lowed the seven bags out on the 
platform. 

“They’ll be quite safe here, sir, till 
I can have them brought over,” said the 
old director, picking up the small black 
bag and leading the way into the depot. 

Going into the familiar old telegraph 
office, Mr. Clutchbill made use of the 
telephone and called up the bank. 

“Is that you, John? Yeah, I’m 
back . . 
and bent, but still got all four fen- 
ders ... Where you got Mr. Camp- 
bell? Oh, at the Red Lion Inn 
Room 9. See yuh later.” 

Mr. Clutchbill led his tow across the 
street and up into the old village hotel 
where he set down the little black bag 
in the very center of Room 9. 

Vice-president Campbell sat by a 
window in the sunshine, looking much 
improved. 

Simon waddled toward him with 
outstretched hands. 

“Oh! Andy ... Andy, my boy,” 
welled out of his throat, “‘such a fright- 
ful trip!” 

“But you’re looking fine and fit, 
Uncle Simon,” said the little vice- 
president, getting up and _ seizing 
Simon’s hand with a glow of welcome. 
“And I’m ali right again, though a bit 
unsteady yet.” 

“T was afraid you would be, Andy, 
and I ... look at him!” 

But Mr. Clutchbill bent suddenly, 
opened the little black bag and shoved 
it against Simon’s ankles. 

For a split second Simon held his 
— Then his hand darted into the 

ag. 

“Andy!” he cried in surprise. ‘But 
no, it’s not my King William . . . it’s 
Canadian Club!” Simon regarded 
Mr. Clutchbill in astonishment. 

Director Clutchbill’s head and neck 
darted forward with equal amazement. 
He read the label. What had hap- 
pened? The customs officer must have 
gone off with their bottle in his coat 
after all. This bottle must have been 


in the other coat all the time and 
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Ten-Story Building, 
designed, built and 
| equipped in ten 

months from start- 
ing date for 


SOUTH SIDE NATIONAL BANK 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HIS bank originally contemplated a 
four-story building. Preliminary 
survey prepared by us, showing detailed 
analysis of construction costs, rental 
income, operating expense and net return 


on investment, indicated that a ten-story 


building would be more profitable in the 
community where it was to be built. 


Our service, which includes Complete 
Preliminary Surveys, Architectural 
Design, Engineering, Construction and 
Interior Equipment, is fully explained 
in our Preliminary Service Booklet. 


Copy will be sent on request 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, &ngineers and Builders for Banks &xclusively 
CHICAGO SAINT LOUIS MEMPHIS 
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Fifty 


Condensed Statement of Condition, March 27, 1929 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Located at Euclid Avenue and E. 9th Street 
and in 52 Other Community Centers 
in and Near Cleveland 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks......... $ 27,334,149.02 
U. S., State, Municipal and Other 
) Bonds and Investments......... 34,861,744.96 
Loans, Discounts and Advances...... 196,285,019.30 
Real Estate and Banking Houses... . 5 644,447.89 
Interest and Earnings Accrued and 
Other Resources............... 1,960,894.76 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances Executed 
9,049,742.07 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock......................$ 10,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits....... | 7,946,020.14 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc...... 2,100,001.70 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1929...... 300,000.00 
Due to Federal Reserve Bank....... 5,000,000.00 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Executed for Customers......... 9,049,742.07 


_ Member Federal Reserve System 
Member, Cleveland Clearing House Association 
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belonged to some other fellow traveler. 
And he had “hi-jacked”’ it, thinking 
it was theirs. 

“Ah, sir, you’re a sly mon and a 
generous one.”” Slowly Simon turned 
to his nephew. “You know what he 
did? He would not allow me to bring 
over a bottle for fear I’d get into 
trouble, but he went through the 
danger alone for me. I love a mon 
what is a mon,” said Simon holding 
aloft the bottle. 

Director Clutchbill staggered back 
two steps. 

Andrew Campbell, vice-president of 
the Republic National Bank, got out 
of his chair again. 

“Sir,” he said, “‘this shall never be 
forgotten. Such unselfishness shall be 
rewarded. Call on the old Republic 
National any time, sir, and it shall be 
yours.” 

Mr. Clutchbill bowed blindly, then 
his hand fluttered to the door knob 
back of him. 


Do We Want Branch 
Banks? 


(Continued from page 17) 


them, as in many cases they are honest 
attempts to provide increased facili- 
ties for the communities concerned. 
There are no more public-spirited 
citizens than our bankers, and within 
limits there appears to be much merit 
in the holding company conception. 

But our tendency to worship mere 
size should not blind us to the dangers 
of paying too much for it. There are 
more potent animals than the elephant. 


Built on a Fishing Trip 


SAVINGS promotion window dis- 
play of United States National 
Bank, Denver, made capital of the 
enthusiasm of fishermen, even during 
the winter months. On a count, the 
display stopped sixty people an hour. 
The fishing season for trout, in 
Colorado, opens May 25. “Save $3.00 
each week and have $48 for your fish- 
ing trip when the season opens,” 
counselled a display card in two colors, 
illustrated with a sketch of a fisherman 
in a mountain stream capturing an 
elusive trout. The center of the dis- 
play was a huge print in colors showing 
trout in their native environment. 
Where was the sketch obtained? It 
was an imported picture, manufactured 
for school use, guaranteed absolutely 
faithful to life in every detail. The 
trout were lifelike in natural colors. 
On each side of the display a fishing 
rod was presented, tripod fashion. 
On the floor were reels, lines and flies. 
Another message advised, ‘Save 
now for your summer fishing trip. 
Fishing season opens May 25th.” — 


John T. Bartlett. 
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Banking Before the 
Civil War 


(Continued from page 9) 


some of those that now hold the record 
for illegibility. 

The old-time banker wrote his own 
correspondence and the porter copied 
the letters in the letter press. He 
endorsed many of the checks by hand. 
He was a scribe in truth. He kept his 
books entirely without mechanical 
means and when he balanced a pass 
book, he set down the paid checks in 
ink on the pass book, made his addi- 
tions and struck a balance. This 
prevailed as late as the nineties, for 
the adding machine was not yet. Un- 
like the present day banker, he could 
add and he could add all day —and get 
his additions right. Show me the bank 
clerk today who can add and I will 
show you a curiosity. I rather think 
the old time bank man could concen- 
trate, as many of present day bank 
workers cannot. 

In contrast with all this laborious 
hand work, we are in a mechanical 
age, no less in banking than in the 
mercantile field. We use the type- 
writer and the transit machine for our 
correspondence. We keep the board 
minutes typed—thank goodness for 
that! We no longer add—we simply 
list and a machine does the drudgery. 
I can well remember the old-time 
transit letters from the old Third 
National, the Fourth National and 
the Importers and Traders Bank, of 
New York. They were carefully 
written, giving the maker and endorser 
and the payee of each check. They 
showed the effects of the blotting pad 
in the letter press. Today we use 
figures and symbols and say the same 
things. 


Old-Time Bankers and New 


_ Then as now, there were two types 
of bank executives: The one who 
passes everything to committees or to 
the board and will not accept responsi- 
bility, and the one who takes the 
reins in his own hands and runs the 
bank as he sees fit. The latter makes 
the loans and tells the board what he 
has done afterward —or not at all. The 
directors of that time were borrowers 
as they are today. Our author de- 
scribes with some vividness and stretch- 
ing of the imagination, a typical board 
meeting. It seems that the greater 
part of the bank loans were in the 
form of discounts. The borrowers 
would present their paper to the 
cashier prior to the meeting and he to 
the board. There were no credit 
departments at that time and each 
note was passed upon by the board, 
the various members being expected 
to be familiar with the names pre- 
sented, or with the discounter. No 
doubt these fellows got all the gossip 


among them. 


obligation to you. 


Investment 
Trusts 


While the investment trust is recognized as a valu- 
able aid to the individual investor in simplifying his 
investment problems, the distinct differences in the 
rights of shareholders or participants in the many 
investment trusts now in existence or being formed, 
make necessary a careful analysis before choosing 


We gladly offer our services in this respect without 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 


of the time. That was their business, 
and well did they carry it on. They 
knew who patronized the gambling 
places. They knew who got drunk 
and who went to church. They knew 
who married who and how many 
children they had. They knew the 
concern’s initial capital and_ its 
general credit standing. Their credit 
knowledge was cursory and not exact. 
My judgment is, they laid too much 
stress upon “cash capital’? and over- 
looked working capital in the form of 
accounts and notes receivable and 


merchandise, now commonly known. 


as “‘quick assets.” 
Our author then describes how a 


certain director, who, after the meeting, 
took the president aside and asked for 
a substantial loan. This evidently 
annoyed the president, who says: 
“This is all right, Mr. Miller, I dare 
say; but I’d rather you’d offer these 
matters regularly at the board meet- 
ings. You know how I’d be censured 
if they should turn out wrong. I’m 
entirely willing to pass such things 
occasionally for you or any other 
director. We understand each other. 
But there’s Buttonwood. He doesn’t 
come to the board often, but when he 
does, you know how he pitches in! 
And there’s old Crotchitt, the biggest 
stockholder in the concern. He shuffles 
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The New...Better Way 
for Storage Filing 


More than 10,000 banks already users. Surely this 
fact is a guarantee that you also will be satisfied 


largest banks in New York City 
as well as thousands of small banks 

in country districts are enthusiastic 
users of LIBERTY Storage Files. Only 
a small investment is needed annually to 
put and to keep your storage vault in 
order. Records and papers stored “the 
LIBERTY way” are safe from loss or 
damage, free from dust, and instantly 
accessible when reference is needed. This 
is the kind of service you want. Why 
not give LIBERTY Files a trial ? 


Sample Sent FREE 


We will gladly send you a free sample and 
full information. Nineteen standard sizes 
are available. The illustrations show the 
structure of these files. No _ simpler, 
better, or lower cost method of handling 
storage filing is known. Some users say 
LIBERTY Files cut costs in half. Without 
question they will save you money. 


There are sizes for Deposit Slips, 
Letters, Cashiers Checks, Drafts, 
Vouchers, Pass Books, Ledger 
Sheets, Old Statements, Docu- 
ments—all papers and records 
that must be filed and stored 
for future reference. 


Simply address Dept. C, 


Size No. 11—12"x1014"x24" for Letters 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY, INC. 


RAND McNALLY BLDG. - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Banks for years have been using 
Thousands of COLEMAN TIME-SAVER 
CHECK AND DEPOSIT TRAYS in their bookkeeping departments 
with their posting and bookkeeping machines, to their entire satisfaction 
as is evidenced by their repeat orders 
when in need of additional equip- 
ment in our line. 


Separate compartments for posted 
and unposted items: 
1. For checks not posted. 
2. For checks posted. 
3. For deposit tickets not posted. 
4. For deposit tickets posted. 
5. Space for fingering checks while posting. 


PRICE— $8.50 each, net, f. o. b. Factory 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER COMPANY, 
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in at odd times and will have the 
discount register carried into a private 
room; and there he reads it as regularly 
as the newspaper. It’s well not to 
give these fellows a chance to find too 
much fault. Don’t you think so?” 

As these notes were offered and 
read off, they were discussed —some- 
times with too much digression to 
please the president, who drew pictures 
while the discussion was raging. Those 
accepted were marked “A” and those 
rejected were marked “R.” 

Then as now, the balance carried by 
the borrower had a great deal to do 
with the granting of credit, and the 
average balance of the _ borrower, 
while not accurately kept as now, had 
an important bearing on the line of 
credit. I have sat in loan committees, 
lo, these many years; and I have never 
seen an application for a loan that was 
supported by adequate balances that 
did not have careful and generally 
favorable consideration. We have 
not changed one whit in our appraise- 
ment of the importance of compen- 
sating balances as a basis of credit. 


The Call Market 


The Wall Street “Call Money 
Market,’ which now plays such an 
important part in banking in this 
country, had not then come into being. 
At least it was not in favor. The 
preferred method of lending was upon 
the unsecured paper of the bank’s 
customers, at times extending the 
field to such other notes as the bank 
considered proper. Collateral loans 
were not a factor in banking operations 
and loans on real estate are not men- 
tioned at all. Says our historian on 
this point: ““The bank officer who is 
not proof against the temptations 
held out for the employment of funds 
in speculative channels is an unsafe 
trustee. ‘What!’ says one, ‘shall I 
keep idle two or three hundred thousand 
dollars which the regular dealers of the 
bank do not want to borrow, when I 
can loan it, on call, at 7 per cent 
interest?’ Accordingly, he loans it out. 
This is the origin of the employment 
of bank capital on the Stock Ex- 
change —a practice which has often been 
severely criticized by commercial men.” 

“The objections to call loans on the 
Stock Exchange,” says he, “‘are that 
they inflate and _ sustain fictitious 
values; that they encourage the specu- 
lative market and stimulate the rates 
of interest, which commerce has to 
pay; that many of the securities 
bought and sold are worthless, and to 
countenance dealing in them, there- 
fore, tends to fraud; that the system, 
to a great extent, is mere gambling, in 
which merchants constantly 
tempted to their ruin; and that it 
corrupts the whole market.” 

This, mind you, was written before 
1857! 
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The terms upon which business was 
done during that period are well 
stated as follows: “Merchandise is 
sold from first hands to jobbers on a 
credit of eight months (more or less), 
for which the latter gives his prom- 
issory notes. The jobber sells in 
smaller quantities (by piece or single 
package) to the retailer, on a credit of 
six months. It is good management 
for a merchant to have his bills re- 
ceivable coming due in season to 
apply their proceeds to discharge his 
bills payable. But the ability of the 
retailer to pay the jobber depends 
chiefly on the punctuality of the 
customer in settling his bills. Thus 
each class of merchants is dependent 
upon another class for the méans of 
liquidation. A large cash capital may 
enable a man to pay all his notes at 
maturity, even if his debtors fall 
considerably in arrears; but the major- 
ity of traders of all classes are obliged 
to carry full lines of credit. This 
system supplies our banks with prom- 
issory notes, the discount of which is 
their principal source of profit. The 
New York city banks do not discount 
paper until it comes within two or 
three months of maturity.” It was 
also the custom to lodge these notes 
receivable as collateral to loans, the 
dealer borrowing on his own note, 
against the collateral so lodged, to the 
extent of about 75 per cent. 


WHILE the credit department as 

such had not come into being, there 
were commercial agencies that reported 
on business houses; but the basis of 
credit was largely a personal knowledge 
of the man and his methods, his social 
standing, his habits and his general 
reputation. Statements were not taken 
—at least they are not spoken of —and 
the board members collectively func- 


tioned as the credit department now ' 


does. If somebody in the board did 
not know the maker or the endorser, 
the borrower had a slim chance of 
getting his discounts. Credit informa- 
tion was, however, exchanged between 
the banks, in the form of personal 
letters, giving as a rule, opinions and 
conclusions rather than facts. 

Here is an old-time credit letter: 

“Jonas Marks, Toronto, U. C. gen- 
eral hardware. Began business in 
1849 with cash capital of $10,000. 
Not very successful for the first two 
years—rather fond of frolics —credit 
at home not good. In 1852 got run 
over by a railway car, and lost half a 
leg. Recovered $5,000 damages. Settled 
down and begun to thrive immediately. 
In 1853, married a daughter of one of 
our wealthiest citizens who has since 
died, leaving an estate of three 
hundred thousand dollars to be divided 
among twelve children. M. is one of 
the executors. His business has much 
improved since °52. In’55 he realized 


MAKE YOUR CHECKS 
SAY WHAT YOU 
WANT THE PUBLIC 


Fifty-three 


TO THIN Kk Some banks use their checks as withdrawal forms alone; and 
some find an additional use . . . that of creating a favorable 


public opinion toward their bank. 


You can make your checks say what you want the public 


to think about your bank . . . that yours is «a bank of character, 


safety, strength and progressiveness. For checks are capable of 


suying all these things— 


are fully capable of fa- 
vorably reflecting the 
standing of your bank. 

Checks made on 
La Monte National Safety 


Paper (the majority of 


banks in the leading 


cities of the country use 
La Monte Safety Paper) 


have the happy faculty 


of presenting your bank 


cal erasure. 


distinctive checks. 


a handsome sum by selling off some 
real estate, and was appointed deacon 
in the church. Credit is now Al.” 

Here is another: “George Draper 
is just now out on a spree. He is a 
good whole-souled fellow with but one 
enemy in this world and he is George 
Draper. Has real estate, well mort- 
gaged, a fine run of customers who 
never pay till called upon and George 
is not the man to call. Family of five 
children, two grownup and expensive 
daughters, and a son who is the best 
sportsman in these diggings —Confi- 
dential. Yours truly.” 


A resumé of banking conditions of 


that time and a consideration of their 


in its most favorable 


light. They convey a 


proper intimation of a bank’s standing; are rec- 
ognized by bankers and business men alike 
as the standard of comparison. And they 


are safe; protected on both sides from mechanical or chemi- 


Send for the booklet we’ve prepared for you. It’s free 
for the asking. We’ve shown in it how other banks have used 
La Monte National Safety Paper — how they have taken advan- 
tage of its fine appearance and pleasing colors —to achieve really 


Identify National Safety Paper by its wavy lines. George 
La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 


LAM ONTE— 
NATIONAL, SAFETY RAPER-FOR-CI SHECKS 


difficulties leads to one conclusion. 
Their loan operations were based upon 
their deposits. When deposits ran 
off, they had no funds to loan. They 
could not function continuously, nor 
at the time when loans were most 
needed. Any shortage of money 
curtailed credit unduly. If their 
specie holdings were low, their position 
was endangered, because they had to 
redeem their debts in money. There 
was little if any interchange of credit. 
They lacked a discount market where 
they could hypothecate their note 
holdings and continue their loan 
function. 

There is no reference to security 
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This shows how the sensitive 
sound detector is installed on 
the ceiling of the vault. It is 
equally suitable for new or 
existing vaults. 


Protects 
the 
Vault 


A hammering, drilling or other noise 
on the surface of the vault—immedi- 
ately the sensitive sound detectors, 
installed on the ceiling of the vault, 
are actuated and cause an alarm to 
be sounded by the A. D. T. Vault 
Alarm. There’s no chance of 
failure—A. D. T. Phonetalarm is 
positive and prompt in its action. 


' An Underwriters’ Approved Grade 
“A” System. Furnished for local 
operation or may be operated 
through one of 115 A.D. T. Central 
Stations, located throughout the 
country. Let us send you descrip- 
tive, illustrated literature. 


Controlled Companies of 


American District Telegraph Co. 
183 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


This attractive housing, designed to harmonize 
with the architectural scheme, contains 
the alarm mechanism 


3343 


IT ADVERTISES FOR YOU 


The Amestyle Enve- 

lock does more than 

protect your regis- 
tered mailings 

through thick and 

(/ thin. It advertises— 

first, in that your 

firm’s name can be 

embossed on its two 


Your NAME “locks”; and second- 
ly, in its trim attrac- 

goes on these tiveness. 
two "Locks" SenpD For SaMPLEs. 


ES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. 


5 SUDBURY ST BOSTON. MASS. 


ACCO FASTENER 
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holdings, the banks being quite largely 
discount rather than investment in- 
stitutions. There was no unity of 
action because there was no institution 
like the Clearing House to enforce it. 
It was each bank for itself. The need 
for a central place of discount for banks 
was as apparent then as it was for the 
half century that preceded the Federal 
Reserve System. What the Federal 
Reserve banks have done in this 
respect for banking in this country 
can best be appreciated by comparison 
of the difficulties under which the 
banks then operated with the facilities 
they have today, even though those 
facilities may at times be abused. 


Editor’s Note—Mr. Kniffin’s article, 
“Banking Eefore the Civil War,”’ will 
be concluded next month. —The Editor. 


Seed Time and Harvest 


[NX MARCH, 1926, a Washington 

bank was pressing a delinquent cus- 
tomer for payment of his overdue 
account. 

“IT have a year’s lease on the Buckley 
farm, and I'll give you a chattel 
mortgage on the wheat that I will sow 
in the fall of 1926 and harvest in 
1927,’ the customer proposed. The 


mortgage was duly signed, the cus- 


tomer “summer-fallowed”’ the land, 
but, before the wheat was sown, the 
landlord demanded payment of his 
land. 

“I can’t pay, but I'll give you a 
release of my lease, and you can lease 
to somebody who will pay,’ the 
customer answered. The release was 
duly signed, the landlord leased the 
land to B, B sowed in the fall of 1926, 
and was preparing to harvest in 1927, 
when the bank was heard from. 

“We hold a chattel mortgage on the 
crops sown in 1926,” the bank con- 
tended, and sued B for the value of 
the crops. 

In ruling that the bank’s chattel 
mortgage did not apply to the crops, 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court said: 

“It must be borne in mind that, 
while the mortgage is valid from its 
date, it does not attach until the thing 
that it mortgages has come into being. 
For instance, if no crop is sown, there 
is nothing that the mortgage can 
attach to, for the summer-fallow is no 
part of the crop.” —M. L. H. 


Although the government’s new 
paper money will be a third smaller 
in size it will be guaranteed, if properly 
placed and in sufficient sums, to raise 
any mortgage. 


Quite as successfully, indeed, as the 
jack now in use.—C. C. Bradner, in 
The Detroit Free Press. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Considering a Trust 
Department ? 


(Continued from page 11) 


full reasons for each action it has taken. 

Failure to check investments system- 
atically and at regular intervals may 
cause much trouble. It is not enough 
for the trust department to ensure the 
security of the funds with which it is 
entrusted. It is expected to exercise 
all reasonable diligence to obtain the 
highest possible income consistent 
with necessary security. 

After the points brought up thus far 
in this article have been given serious 
attention by a banker, and he has 
acquired a genuine appreciation of the 
three elements which enter into every 
fiduciary transaction —legal, financial, 
and moral responsibility —let us sup- 
pose that he has decided to open a 
trust department. What definite, 
specific steps should he take to do so? 


Obviously, his first duty is the selec- ~ 


tion of the trust officer who will be in 
active charge of the department. In 
his choice of this key man he will 
decide to a great degree the future 
success of the department, so too much 
care cannot be exercised in making his 
selection. 


OWING to the many kinds of prob- 
lems which the trust officer has to 
solve, it is apparent that a man to be 
chosen must possess very definite qualifi- 
cations. He should be well versed in the 
law, must have had wide experience in 
dealing with people, have a _ broad 
knowledge of investments and be a 
good accountant. He must be ap- 
proachable, patient, sympathetic, and 
able to keep confidences inviolate. 
A sense of humor is always helpful. 
Not a question should ever arise as to 
his personal habits of life. His business 
practices must be above reproach. In 
addition to these qualifications he must 
have sound business judgment. This 
is more important than legal knowledge, 
for in a pinch he can always consult 
counsel to find out the proper legal 
steps to take, but no amount of legal 
knowledge can replace a lack of busi- 
ness judgment. 
_ Needless to say, such an individual 
is hard to find, but unless someone 
approaching these requirements can 
be discovered, it would be better to 
abandon the idea of forming a trust 
department. 

Having selected the trust officer, he 
should be given a free hand to make 
the necessary preparations for the 
conduct of trust business. He should 
engage a good accountant, and to- 
gether they should plan a_ record 
System which will be economical to use 
while business is small, but which is 
Capable of indefinite expansion as 
growth continues. 

he selection of a trust investment 
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are some of the expressions the 


“Extremely keen for it.” 


go with it. 
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This New and Valuable Service is 


“Exceeding All Expectations” 


any Bankers, when first told of the perfected York Night Deposi” 
ded it as little more than another item of banking expense” 
Reluctantly, they consented to install it. Dutifully, they notified their 
depositors of this new service which enabled them to deposit money at 
their own convenience after banking hours. 

Then they began writing for extra depositors’ bags and keys. Here 
used in their letters: “Exceeding all 
expectations”—‘‘Decidedly gratified”—‘*Number of users a surprise”— 


‘Such enthusiasm naturally was a source of gratification to us. But the 
perfected York Night Depository is worthy of the banker's enthusiasm, 
and worthy of the world’s largest manufacturer of bank vaults. 

The York Night Depository renders a genuinely valuable service to 
depositors as it removes the hazard of leaving money in offices overnight 
or over holidays. And it saves the bank from the extra trouble and hazard 
of receiving special deposits after closing hours. 

Write or telephone us for information about the handsome, easily 
operated, thoroughly safe York Night Depository and the services that 
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YORK SAFE and 
LOCK CO. 
York, Pennsylvania 


Branches: 


Baltimore, Md. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Houston, Texas 

Los Angeles, Cal. Honolulu, Hawaii 

New Haven, Conn. Paris, France 

New York, N. Y. Tokyo, Japan 

Philadelphia, Pa. Havana, Cuba 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


York Sleeve Type Night Deposi- 
toryinstalled in the New York State 
A 


committee should be made from among 
the most experienced and able members 
of the board of directors. The duties 
of this committee will consist of care- 
fully considering and passing upon 
each proposed investment for trust 
funds. 

Now comes the question of obtaining 
business after the necessary steps have 
been taken to prepare for it. Contacts 
must be made and the public which is 
to be served must be educated in the 
use of the department. How this can 
be done effectively and the funda- 
mental principles which have been 
employed by successful trust compa- 
nies in advertising for and soliciting 
trust business, is a problem in itself. 


Preferred or General? 


A GEORGIA agent who was buying 
goods for his principal, paid by 
checks on a Georgia bank. The princi- 
pal deposited $250 with the bank to 
protect these checks, but the bank 
failed before the money was exhausted. 
“IT am a preferred creditor for the 
balance of the money,” the principal 
contended. 
*‘No—you rank as a general creditor 
only,” the bank maintained. 
The Georgia Court of Appeals, hav- 
ing heard the argument, and taken 


_time to consider, decided in favor of 


the principal in a case reported in 140 
S.E. 399. L. H. 
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The New Morrison, when completed, will be the world’s 
largest and tallest hotel—46 stories high, with 3,400 rooms 


Chicago's 
MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Streets 


Tallest Hotel in the World, 46 Stories High 


Closest in the City to Stores, Offices, Theaters and 
Railroad Stations 


1944 Rooms, $2.50 Up 


—all outside, with bath, running ice water, telephone, bed-head lamp, and 
Servidor. A housekeeper on every floor. All guests enjoy garage privileges. 


Write or wire for reservations 


THE BURROUGHS 


Inside an Investment 
Business 


(Continued from page 19) 


third letter is at fault. The table 
shows you that M, N, P, R or S might 
have appeared there. 

Very well, you substitute M in the 
code word, and it reads ‘Sold today 
as per your orders at price of 196.” 

How many sleepless nights that 
code book must have caused its author! 
But how much worry it saves! 

‘*‘There’s another thing we analysts 
are expected to keep track of,” the 
polite gentleman from Czecho-Slovakia 
was saying. “We must know the 
political conditions. They are vitally 
important, especially in Central 
Europe. 

“For example, Jugo-Slavia ought to 
be a wonderful country to invest in. 
Its people are industrious, hard-working 
and serious. The country has rich re- 
sources. Kut the political conditions 
are so unsettled that business never 
knows what to expect. 

“If your country, as big as it is, feels 
nervous when a presidential election is 
impending, how much more nervous 
must business be in a country where 
elections are imminent any time?” 

And so this squad of analysts — 
each a trained man from his own part 
of the world —projects its vision into 
the far corners of the world and reports 
that stock of a new mill in Switzerland 
is ripe for a buy, and that bonds of 
such-and-such a railroad in Holland are 
available at an attractive price. 

But that isn’t all. 


AN appraisal department regularly 

makes a cash listing of all the hold- 
ings of the American Founders Group, 
showing an appreciation and depre- 
ciation. This serves as a check on the 
analyst’s work. If something has 
dropped in price, the company wants 
to know it, and in the light of further 
investigation may want to dispose of 
it or to buy more. And if something 
has increased largely in value, it wants 
an explanation of that, too. 

So to each analyst come every month 
a handful of cards, one card for each 
company in his territorial division in 
which securities are held. The same 
card lists the holdings not only of 
American Founders, but also of the 
four allied investment companies, all 
of which purchase investment service 
from American Founders on a fee basis. 

The analyst writes on the back of 
each card a short explanation of recent 
market ups and downs. The card then 
goes back to the investment committee 
of the board of directors. 

Having then a_ dollars-and-cents 
picture of all the company’s holdings, 
the directors can determine where in 
general to take their profits and re- 
apply this capital in new sections where 
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the ground floor is waiting for them. 
The executive committee of each 
company carries on between board 
meetings. 

An additional check is provided by 
an outside audit, made once a year. 
One man might err; a committee might 
slip; but the auditors, working dis- 
passionately and independently, are 
sure to find the facts. And the four 
affiliated investment companies employ 
a second firm which conducts a con- 
tinuous audit of cash and investments. 

*‘Now to answer some of your earlier 
questions,” said my friend when we 
got back to the first floor again. 

“The expense of operation of Ameri- 
can Founders Corporation last year 
was $776,465. That represented 15.9 
per cent of our cash earnings. The 
year before—1927—when we _ were 
doing less business, we had expenses 
of $516,955 or 17.2 per cent of our 
gross cash earnings. In 1926 expenses 
represented 25.6 per cent of cash 
earnings. 

“So you can see that our expenses 
are on the decrease. From 25 down to 
15 per cent in two years. With the 
organization we now have we can care 
for even additional business.” 


WITH another apology, I asked 
‘*“How can you keep the officers of 

a company like this from unloading 

their own worthless shares into it?” 

“In practice, the individual directors 
and officers do not deal as principals 
with the company. However, if a 
transaction takes place between the 
company and a bank, of which a 
member of the board is also a director, 
that director must refrain from voting 
when the transaction comes up for 
authorization or approval. 

“Another answer to that is printed 
in the ‘American Founders Bulletin’ for 
December. Here it is—a reprint of 
the report of the investment companies 
committee of the Investment Bankers 
Association. Chairman Charles D. 
Dickey of that committee pointed out 
that, while the managers of an invest- 
ment company very probably can 
purchase securities for their own 
account and subsequently sell them to 
the company at a profit to themselves, 
this opportunity is open to managers 
of other business as well. Any com- 
pany president or purchasing agent 
could buy raw materials and re-sell 
them to his firm, if given sufficient rope. 

“American Founders obtained last 
year between 44 and 50 per cent of its 
income from other sources than profits 
on investments sold, which is—as 
The Wall Street Journal pointed out — 
a much greater proportion than was 
shown by many investment companies. 

“Does that answer your question?” 
he ended, with a smile. 

_ I couldn’t think of another single 
inquiry. 
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random and asked — 
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was the reply given oftenest and by the 
largest number and then they added as 
additional reasons for their entire satis- 
faction with Neva-Clog Stapling Pliers: 


*‘Neva-Clogs never clog in actual use.”’ 

*‘When pliers are misused, jammed staples 
can be easily and instantly removed.”’ 

*‘Neva-Clogs are most convenient.”’ 

*‘Neva-Clogs are always ready for use.”’ 

‘‘Neva-Clogs staple the largest number of 
sheets at one time.”’ 


The Neva-Clog Stapling Plier has been accorded 
a welcome by American business entirely out of 
proportion to its size, price and inherent im- 
portance. It is a common occurrence to receive 
letters from obviously not unimportant business 
men in which they tell with a smile of persuading 
acquaintances and friends to use Neva-Clogs or 
even of convincing stationery salesmen they 
would make more money by handling Neva-Clog 
Stapling Pliers. 

Undoubtedly, this unique situation is due to 
the fact that these business men and thousands 
of others, disappointed in one stapling machine 
after another, were so amazed that Neva-Clog 
Stapling Pliers actually did what they were 
bought to do, and did it easier, faster and neater 
than they ever thought possible, that in sheer, 


STAPLING PLIERS 


19,000 users of Neva-Clog Stapling Pliers were chosen at 


‘‘What Features Appeal to You 
Most in Your Neva-Clog?”’ 


OPERATION’ 


U.S.and FOREIGN PATENTS 


Send for 15 
day FREE 
TRIAL 


unselfish, good fellowship they felt impelled to 
share their great discovery with others. That 
Neva-Clog has justified their enthusiasm is 
proven by Neva-Clog’s tremendously increased 
sales. Acknowledgment and thanks is hereby 
tendered to this great army of Neva-Clog en- 
thusiasts. 

Neva-Clog Pliers are sold not only with a 
money back guarantee but are guaranteed 
to be repaired or replaced FREE OF CHARGE 
for three years from date of purchase. 

Neva-Clog Stapling Pliers retail at $5.50. 
Neva-Clog staples cost 50c per thousand. Phone 
your stationer to leave a Neva-Clog Stapling 
Plier and box of staples in your office for a free 
fifteen day trial, or-the manufacturer will send 
them direct if you will mail in the coupon below. 


NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn., Dept. B-529. 


Without obligation, kindly send us a Neva- 
Clog Stapling Plier for 15 days FREE TRIAL. 


I had gone in wondering how a firm 
which makes a business of buying and 
selling securities can always be sure 
of finding bargains somewhere. I 
wanted to know whether profits were 
caused by luck, or a bull market, or 
a war, or by something else which at 
the start I couldn’t guess. I wanted 
to see the wheels go round. And they 
showed me. 

There may very possibly be some 
dangers in the field of investment 
trusts —as the public so glibly terms 
them. There may be some firms that 
are too casual in their analysis and 
too biased in their selections. In any 
competition where money and brains 


and speculation meet, there will always 
be risks. 

For while most banks will buy 
shares in investment companies only 
through their own subsidiary company 
dealing in investments, every banker 
will probably be called upon to discuss 
with some of his clients this new phase 
of investing. The subject is very much 
alive now. Whether a banker believes 
in the soundness of common stocks or 
not, he’s got to know both sides of the 
question. 

And this article, which is admittedly 
enthusiastic in favor of the investment 
trust, may help to clear up one side of 
this mooted subject. 
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Fifty-eight 


For Bank and 


Office 
fice Windows 
ICTORIA VENETIAN BLINDS 
a a \ are used by banks and other 
— buildings as the economical and 
more healthful, more con- 
— venient window equipment. 
= = 
Bee — They control incoming sun 
1 a and air and replace awnings and 
shades and all 
expense and 
annoyance o 
a putting up, 
etc 
= 


Write for 


descriptive 


literature. 


The Bostwick-Goodell Co. 
Norwalk, Ohio 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


QUIK-LOK 


Storage File 
keeps inactive records 
clean, orderly and 
accessible .... 


Here is the economical solution to your 
entire problem of storing old records of all 
kinds. With Quik-Lok Storage Files a 90% 


To Dealers: 


Every concern, large 
or small, is a_ live 

spect for 

k Storage 
These files sell on 
sight. Your turn- 
over will be greater 
with less sales effort, 
on Quik-Lok Files 
than on any line you 
handle. Write today 
for literature and 
di ts to r 
sible dealers. 


The Quik-Lok File Co., 
636 Broadway, N. Y. 


saving over steel transfers is possible with- 
out loss of efficiency or accessibility. 

Quik-Loks are the only files having automatic lock, 
steel re-inforcement, 3-ply bottom, handy pull strap, 
sag-proof lid, bulge-proof ends, and all smooth sur- 
faces, inside and out. Slide easily—no projections to 
catch on shelving or mar finest furniture. Collapsible. 
Easily assembled. Instant in operation, sturdily 
built, absolutely dust and vermin-proof, light and easy 
to handle. 

Quik-Lok Storage Files cost less to own than to be 
without. Guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction or 
money back. Write for full information to your 
nearest distributor or direct. 


Distributors : 


C. F. Kappes, R. G. Roberts & Co. Irwin-Hodson Co., 
Zanesville, O. 12006 Lowe Ave., Chicago, Ill. Portland, Ore. 


H. C. Parker, Inc., Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Co., 
445 Camp St., New Orleans, La. Los Angeles—San Francisco 


THE KAY-DEE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Steel, Fibre and Paper Transfer and Storage Files 
3644-64 South 36th Street LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Insurance Trust—The 
New Leaven 


(Continued from page 25) 


stressed, but not before. The un- 
derwriter has a great deal to gain 
from this discussion, for he will be able 
to see the points made by the trust 
representative and he will also take 
note of the arguments advanced by the 
client. There is no insincerity involved 
in this situation. The underwriter 
believes in the trust practice, but what 
he desires is that his client be also 
converted. This is merely a method 
of bringing about the happy result. 

In the third case, we come into the 
field of an underwriter of the future, 
one not alone able to discuss and sell 
insurance, but also educated to the 
point that he has a broader vision of 
his own usefulness and of his ability 
to protect his client. In this case the 
plan has been developed and the story 
fully told, the trust representative 
being called in merely to check and 
verify the argument of the underwriter. 
Here we have a number of interesting 
situations. Although the underwriter 
has educated himself in trust practice, 
he is still a writer of insurance and he 
knows that the argument can best be 
brought to a successful close by the 
trained trust man. Furthermore, the 
endorsement of the trust representative 
adds greatly to the prestige of the 
underwriter. The most respected in- 
stitutions in a community are those 
that conserve property, and the most 
conspicuous of these are banks and 
trust companies. When an_ under- 
writer’s plan is endorsed by the insti- 
tution that has all the weight of 
centuries back of it, the underwriter 
cannot but increase in stature in the 
eyes of his client. 


N the last example the whole situation 

is handled by the underwriter and 
the closed case is brought to the trust 
company. This may seem to some 
people the ideal method, but I do not 
believe it is the most successful method. 
I base this statement on many hun- 
dreds of cases that have passed over 
my desk. The difficulty is that the 
underwriter assumes too much in the 
eyes of the client. In one breath he 
says that he is an insurance expert, 
and in the next that he is equally 
expert in the complicated problems of 
trust work with all of its legal rami- 
fications. The client is likely to con- 
clude that the underwriter claims too 
much, and he may take the second 
step of assuming that where too 
much is claimed, there is lack of sound- 
ness in the arguments advanced. 

This brief summary of a most im- 
portant subject has two objects in 
view. First, to bring home to my 
friends in the banking world that we 
have a new opportunity to be of service 
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and to aid in a profoundly constructive 
movement. Second, to show my many 
friends in the insurance world that the 
new field of life insurance trusts means 
substantial things to them. Larger 
underwritings, greater public confi- 
dence, the opportunity to render a 
more lasting service, and, chiefly, to 
make effective the thing that is the 
keystone of life insurance: the preser- 
vation of the estate of a person who can 
no longer act, and the carrying out of 
the dearest wishes and desires of that 
person. In this work there is no con- 
flict between the financial institution 
and the insurance company. “The 
primary object of life insurance is to 
create estates. Trust companies were 
invented to administer them.” 


The Administrator’s 
Note 


‘T AM the administrator of A’s estate, 

and here’s B’s mortgage and note 
for $1,500 payable to me as admin- 
istrator, that I want you to collect,” 
the Wyoming customer told the Wyom- 
ing bank. 

The bank collected the note the 
same day, placed the amount to the 
customer’s credit, failed three days 
later, and the customer claimed that 
he ranked as a preferred creditor. 

“The bank knew that the note and 
mortgage were payable to me as ad- 
ministrator, which makes the bank a 
trustee of the proceeds,”’ the customer 
contended. 

“We admit that, but that is not 
sufficient to make the account a pre- 
ferred one,’’ the receiver argued, and 
the Supreme Court of Wyoming ruled 
in his favor in the recent case of Gray 
vs Elliott, reported in 255 Pacific 
Reporter, 593, on the ground that: 

“In order to make a deposit a special 
one, the bank must be made an agent 
rather than a debtor, and its agency or 
trusteeship cannot be created by mere 
external relationship of the debtor, 
unless, perchance, the law forbids the 
bank from becoming a debtor in such 
case. If the claim of the customer were 
correct, every person who would make 
a deposit as agent, thereby charging 
the bank with knowledge of the agency, 
would have the right to have his de- 
posit treated as special, giving him a 
preference right in case of the in- 
solvency of the bank. With few excep- 
tions, courts have held against such 
contention, and have treated a deposit 
made by an administrator or executor 
as a general and not a special deposit.” 

-M. L. H. 


The best lesson in thrift that a man 
can learn is how to hit a wastebasket 
with an oil stock circular. —Jtems, 
Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas. 


Fifty-nine 


| ORIGINAL ROTARY 


Announcing 


a new Yeo Victory Rotary 
Night Depository 


Service! 


1000 Ib. rotary, cylinder walls 314" thick, 
Dynamite-proof re-locking deposit chest; 
100% waterproof, 100% crook-proof with- 
in and without; 100% Electric Protection 
provided; Cylinder has steel jacket, 
shrunk on; Duplicate card system gives 
absolute proof of deposit. 


The Victory 1929 Series Yeo Rotary Night Depository 
is bigger, better, stronger, safer. Economical, because 
it eliminates overtime work. Progressive, because it 
stamps your bank as modern and up-to-date. Business- 
getting, because it is a service and convenience that 
attracts customers. And even with all its new, ex- 
clusive features, it has no upkeep cost! Write today. 


CLIP AND MAIL FOR —_ 
COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


Bank Vault Inspection Co. 
Bank Vault 5 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Inspection Co. 


(Check square for information desired) 
SAMUEL P. YEO, President 


Please send me complete information re- 

garding the YeoRotary Night Depository. 
5 South 18th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


quote on installation from attached 
plans. 


Name 


Name of Bank 
Address 
City & State. 
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udge hotels 


by what you get 


The Statlers invite your scrutiny and com- 
parison of the values they offer: 
EQUIPMENT: Every room has radio recep- 
tion, its own private bath, circulating ice- 
water, bed-head reading lamp, and the other 
characteristic Statler conveniences — includ- 
ing a morning paper under the door. 
SERVICE: Statler service is rendered by 
trained employees, working under the most 
liberal policies of ‘‘guest- pleasing” known. 
RATES: More than 82% of the Statler rooms 
are $5 per day or less, for single occupancy. 
Fixed rates are posted in every Statler room. 
The of 
there are Statlers in 
BOSTON -- BUFFALO -- CLEVELAND 
DETROIT -- ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania) 


HOTELS STATLER 
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You Want 
Personal Service 
Advertising 


x General Depart- 
mental Development 


Consolidations 
Anniversaries 
New Building Openings 
Sate Deposit or Trust 
Department Business. 
building units or 
combinations. 

Write to- 


Crapoick Service Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Your Bookkeepers’ Eyes 
What Are They Worth? 


YESTRAIN, errors and loss of 
time are due to lack of sufficient 
light on the rollers of your posting 

machines. 

The Compact Posting Machine Light 
throws a non-glaring light exactly where 
it is needed on the rollers of your posting 
machines, enabling the operators to see 
the old balances instantly and ac- 
curately. 

Designed by a posting machine operator for 
this specific purpose and produced by an 


eminent engineering firm for use in banks and 
commercial houses. 


Price, postpaid, $4.50 


The Mitchell Co., Middlesboro, Ky. 


Without obligation or cost, mailus....... Compact 
Posting Machine Lights for ten days’ trial. 


Name of Bank 


THE BURROUGHS 


Fashions in Currency 


HERE are fashions in currency, 

just as there are in clothes, even 
though there are no Paris dicta- 
tions. For a season one denomina- 
tion leads all the rest in popularity, 
then because of subtle economic and 
social changes, the tide of popularity 
shifts and another denomination comes 
into favor. 

Some years ago the penny was a 
distinctly unpopular coin; we scorn- 
fully called them “‘coppers.’’ Now the 
word “‘copper” has almost disappeared 
from popular speech, and the penny 
vies with the one dollar bill for leader- 
ship among United States currency. 
In every section of the country, a 
survey of the Federal Reserve banks 
shows, except in old conservative New 
England and in subway ridden New 
York, the penny is today the most 
popular of the subsidiary coinage. 

Perhaps this popularity may mark 
an era of economy. For an extravagant 
age regards the penny as a nuisance. 
But when department stores mark 
merchandise at $3.98 instead of $4.00, 
when chain stores cut a penny or two 
off the price of standard articles, penny 
savings banks are popular, thrift is in 
the ascendancy and the United States 
mints get to work manufacturing 
pennies. 


THs snug little explanation of the 
popularity of the penny runs into 
difficulty when it reaches New England. 
In that traditional stronghold of thrift, 
the ten cent piece and not the penny is 
the most used coin. This may mean 
either that New England does not 
change its habits as fast as the rest of 
the country or that New England is 
not as thrifty as we usually think it. 
Until about five years ago, the penny 
in New York, like the penny in the 
rest of the country, led all other coins 
in popularity. Then the proprietors of 
New York’s justly famous subways hit 
upon an interesting labor saving device. 
Instead of selling admission to the sub- 
way by means of a ticket to be sur- 
rendered to a ticket chopper, they in- 
stalled turnstiles and slot machines 
into which the public deposits its 
nickel, is revolved through the turnstile 
and dumped into the subway. It is 
this ingenious system which affected 
the business of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York more than any 
other change in recent years. Sud- 
denly there was a great demand for 
nickels. New Yorkers protected them- 
selves from the queues at the money 
changer’s booth by carrying a handful 
of nickels in their pockets. To prevent 
a shortage of these coins, nickels from 
all over the country were mobilized 
and marched to New York. The penny 
lost its leadership and since then the 
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nickel has the devoted loyalty of all 
good New Yorkers. 

Once the silver dollar was a popular 
coin; today it is about ready to be 
declared obsolete. The railroads 
started its popularity. Their payroll 
was distributed in silver dollars —why, 
nobody knows. Other industries fol- 
lowed suit, and in many towns and 
cities, especially in the Middle West 
and South, one dollar bills were almost 
unknown. The Federal Reserve banks 
of both Dallas and Atlanta say that 
the change has taken place in the last 
five years and that the standard silver 
dollar quite suddenly fell from popu- 
larity. 

But pity the two dollar bill. Almost 
every one has a grudge against it. 
Only Bostonians and a Mr. Bickford of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
(who may be a Bostonian at heart) 
have a good word to say for it. Froin 
Boston the Federal Reserve Bank re- 
ports that it “sold $52,434,000 of this 
denomination during the year 1927, 
which would indicate that there is no 
pronounced prejudice against this issue 
in New England” —and Mr. Bickford 
writes me a very valiant defense of the 
much maligned bill: 

“There is a _ persistent prejudice 
against the two dollar bill. The dis- 
taste cannot be justified by any reason 
of fact, but lack of popularity is due 
to a superstition of ‘bad luck’ that re- 
flects the remnant of Voodooism in the 
southern negro, absorbed by the illiter- 
ates of other races, and given further 
impetus by the gambler 

“There is no great danger of con- 
fusing the denominations of ones and 
twos in trade to an ordinarily cautious 
person. Practically one half of the 
production of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing is allocated to the one 
dollar bill. Assuming the average 
price of gasoline is 19 cents, a purchase 
of ten gallons at a service station can 
be settled more conveniently with one 
two dollar bill than two ones. Endless 
thousands of similar transactions occur 
daily that give opportunity for con- 
servation. It costs the government or 
taypayer just as much to manufacture 
a one dollar bill as a one hundred dollar 
bill, because it is the number of pieces, 
not dollar value, that counts.” 

The defense of the two dollar bill is 
now before us, but there is nothing we 
can do about it. Currency habit can- 
not be foisted on the public. Attempts 
have frequently been made to increase 
the popularity of a particular denom!- 
nation of currency and uniformly they 
have failed. 

However, there is another side to the 
two dollar bill question. Mr. M. W. 
Bell, cashier of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, says: “Two doilar 
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bills have only a limited circulation, 
partly because there may be some 
prejudice against bills of that denomi- 
natio. but principally no doubt be- 
cause it is an unnecessary denomina- 
tion; just as much so as was the old 
two cent copper coin and the three 
cent nickel coin.” 

In Chicago, they apparently have a 
very peculiar feeling about two dollar 


bills. 
in other parts of the country, except 
that it does not attach to new two 


There the prejudice is as keen as 


dollar bills. The Federal Reserve of 
Chicago says that when two dollar bills 
are requested, a specific demand is 
usually made for new bills. The old 
ones are “hard luck,” the new and 
crisp ones have not yet acquired the 
hoodoo. —J. P. A. 


Where Flowers are Capital 


*M the sort of fellow who buys six 

carnations and a dozen pussy- 
willows for his wife’s birthday and 
expects the bunch to last for some time. 
A little Nature goes a long way 
with me. As for Nature in the 
rough, well, I admit I’m no landscape 
gardener. 

And yet, so infectious is the spirit 
that wily advertisers have injected into 
« en casual visitors to the Carolinas 
and Virginia that I actually made a 
round trip of 700 miles to see the famous 
magnolia and azalea gardens at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

The roads were perfect, which made 
the trip possible. Three hundred and 
thirty miles on the down trip, and it 
was done in a day with time to spare. 
And the gardens? Personally, I never 
had heard of them before, but it seems 
that back in Revolutionary days a 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence named Thomas Middleton, im- 
ported an English landscape artist to 
lay out a garden for him. This 
Englishman is reported to have em- 
ployed 100 slaves for ten years, and 
when you see the results you don’t 
wonder. 

Another and even more overwhelm- 
ing garden, the famous magnolia 
garden of Charleston, contains mag- 
nolia trees over a hundred feet high,and 
azalea bushes that look as if Florenz 
Ziegfeld had designed them. 

That’s the way the southerners are 
advertising their cities these days. 
Thousands of tourists travel long dis- 
tances to see these gardens. These 
visitors pay $2 apiece to enter each of 
the two gardens, and that is only part 
of the tribute they pay the city which 
is temporarily their host. Tourists, as 
hotel people well know, must eat. And 
some tourists bring enough money with 
them to buy an antique table for $600. 
Money flows rapidly when you’re 
away from home. 

Roger W. Babson is reported to have 
Said that the Piedmont section of the 
Carolinas is the fastest growing section 
of America today. Huge rayon mills 
and other new industries are being 
erected in the territory around 
Roanoke and Winston-Salem. 

You get the feeling that newcomers 
are welcome, when you travel (as we 


did) by motor through these states. 
In Norfolk, Virginia, a traffic cop took 
time away from his post to explain the 
one-way streets of the city. 

“If you see a ‘No Parking’ sign,” 
he said cordially, “that doesn’t mean 
you. Just don’t park in front of a fire- 
plug, but aside from that, if you want 
to stop for two hours in a place that 
limits parking to thirty minutes, we 
won't tag you. We’re trying to do all 
we can to welcome the tourists.” 

It’s worth traveling 2,800 miles to 
meet a friendly traffic cop. After driv- 
ing around Norfolk for a day, we almost 
felt the cops were personal friends. 

But where do the banks enter into 
this chronicle? 

Right here. 

We had started home to Ohio through 
the famous Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 

Just as we topped one mountain, we 
ran into a snowstorm. Yes, sir, snow 
on May 1. Wewereshocked. We were 
scared. We didn’t like it. The adver- 
tisements hadn’t said anything about 
snow. We wanted apple blossoms, the 
famous apple blossoms of the Shenan- 
doah. 

So we put up at a hotel and lost a day 
while snow-plows were taken out of 
summer storage and roads cleared off. 
Some roads had drifts six feet high. 
In May! 


WHEN we reached Winchester, Vir- 

ginia, we were down to our last $20 
bill. We tried to telegraph the home 
bank for funds, but so many wires were 
down that the single solitary telegraph 
line out of Winchester was four hours 
behind its work. So finally we had 
nerve to ask the cashier of a bank to 
cash a check. 

‘““Have you any identifications —any 
membership cards in ‘the Sons and 
Daughters of I Will Arise?’”’ asked the 
genial cashier. 

That sounded human. Anybody 
who can quote those famous colored 
dialect stories from the Satevepost 
wasn’t going to be so hard to get along 
with. 

So we got identified, and the cashier 
—John I. Sloat, of the Commercial 
and Savings Bank of Winchester, Va., 
—handed out $50 in new money and 


--- Precious Minutes 
every day 
with balky pens 


Cut this loss! 
Use fresh, clean, speedy 


ESTERBROOKS 


Silvery-smooth, over- 
size, oval-pointed. 


RARE CHANCE 


get ANYTHING in good bank 
uipment, from binders to safes of 
C OSED BANKS at unheard of prices. 


GEO. K. CLARKE, Manhattan, Mont. 


OF all banking pub- 
lications, The 
Burroughs Clearing 
House alone reaches 
one or more executives 
in every bank in the 
United States. 


Complete coverage of 
the bank market with 
a single publication 
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ank can have 


HE DAILY PROVED BALANCE on this 

ledger card makes available instantly accurate 
information regarding the liability of the customer. 
Also, because of the neat and orderly appearance 
of the ledger, it may be shown to the customer when 
discussing his account with him. 


The Direct Liability Ledger is part of a complete loan 
and discount system. The system includes a Note 
Register, Note Notice, Maturity Tickler and Officers’ 
Memorandum—four records written in One opera- 
tion on the Burroughs Loan and Discount Machine. 


The machine also is used on many other bank figur- 
ing jobs in which a combination of a computing 
mechanism and typewriter is a particular advantage. 
On such work as writing transit letters, posting the 
general ledger, taking trial balances, establishing pre- 


list totals and similar applications, this machine is 
efficient and profitable. 


Call the local Burroughs office for a 
demonstration of this machine on 
your own work, or write 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING -: CALCULATING .AND_ BILLING MACHINES 


Copyright—Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 1929 
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Chair for 
Operators 


Enables operators, typists and 
other office workers to sit in a 
comfortable and healthful posi- 
tion during their work. The 
support for the spine—at the 
exact spot where the spine needs 
support—is an extremely im- 
portant factor in the promotion 
of health, vigor, alertness and 
efficiency. 


The seat of the Burroughs Chair 
may be easily raised or lowered, 
and the back adjusted to any 
position. The swivel is ball- 
bearing and noiseless. 


For more information call the 
local Burroughs office, or write to 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


dropped the little blue check into the 
tray. 

“Is this your first visit to the Shen- 
andoah Valley?” he asked cheerfully. 

We were still depressed by wet feet, 
driving through deep snow, and irrita- 
tion at being thrown off our schedule. 
so we replied without enthusiasm. 

“First —and last,” was our cold 
response. 

“Oh, don’t feel so badly over it,” 
said the cashier. “‘We’ll have sun to- 
morrow. And think of all our apple- 
growers whose blossoms are already 
out and who aren’t enjoying this snow 
a bit more than you are.” 

They did deserve some thought and 
sympathy, to be sure. So we cheered 
up, said goodbye, and wrote Mr. Sloat 
after we got home to say “‘thank you” 
for cashing the check and to express a 
hope that the annual Apple Blossom 
Festival was a success after all. 


HERE is Mr. Sloat’s reply. It be- 
speaks an enthusiasm which other 
bankers might envy. It shows what 
the business of advertising cities has 
come to. When bankers can spend 
money to advertise apple blossoms and 
invite tourists to their district, it 
gives bankers in other sections some- 
thing to think about. There is some- 
thing in the world besides discounts 
and interest and investment securities, 
after all. There’s apple blossoms. 

But this is the first letter I ever 
received from a banker that mentioned 
sunshine and Nature —and apple blos- 
soms. 


“Dear Mr. Barton,” the letter read, 
“the dismal days passed away as rapidly as 


THE BURROUGHS 


they came, and the bright sunshine of May 
2 and 3 brought out the apple blossoms in 
a ee shape. Our Festival was, perhaps, 
the best ever held here and the capsheaf 
came on Friday with a crowd of 75,000— 
the largest ever seen in this historical old 
town since the contending armies of the 
North and South clashed in the sanguinary 
battle of September 19, 1864, with 20,000 
casualties. 

“Winchester did herself proud and the 
newspapers, especially those of Washington, 
D. C., did the unheard of stunt here of 
taking the pictures of the parade at 11 
A.M.., transporting them to Washington by 
air, develo ng them, printing the same in 
the 2:30 P.M. edition and sending them 
back by plane for sale on the streets at 
3:30. ot one picture, but more than a 
whole page of them. 

“Even the New York Herald-Tribune had 
a staff man on the job and he sent by wire 
more than two columns. So you see Win- 
chester got some good advertising along 
with the Festival. 

*“We have been slow, but are gradually 
learning that it pays to advertise, and what- 
ever the Festival cost, it was worth the 
price. 

“Try and make the old town next year. 
You will not regret it. 

“Come again—and good luck. Sincerely, 


Joun I. Sioar.” 


Since visiting this region —which 
Babson calls America’s fastest growing 
industrial section—I am wondering 
what success co-operative advertising 
would have in other cities. If you can 
get the banks of Winchester, Va., and 
its suburban towns to advertise apple 
blossoms and bring 75,000 visitors to 
the town, what could you do in 
Massillon, Ohio, or Mansfield, Mass., 
or Oak Park, III.? 

This community advertising may be 
a big thing, even for the banks. — 
F.B.B. 


Design in the Modernistic 


(Continued from page 23) 


to financial institutions, amounts to an 
invitation to them to be themselves. 
If, for example, an architect is planning 
a bank building for Texas or the South- 
west, he would be required to forget 
about the classic acanthus leaf, which 
after all is only cow parsnip. He would 
use as a decorative motif, some plant 
indigenous to the soil, such as cactus. 
The ornamentation of the modernistic 
New York Telephone building is 
composed of flowers, fruits and birds 
native once to Manhattan Island. By 
the same token a Southern bank could 
reach near to the ideals of modernism 
by ignoring the garlands of ancient 
Rome and employing ornaments based 
on cotton blossoms. 

All such original work is rather hard 
on the architect, but, if he be progres- 
sive and alert, he is glad of the chance 
to work in this manner, although his 
fee would be no larger than he would 
earn in following the beaten path. 
Once the architect and his banker 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


client are sure that a modernistic bank 
is what is wanted, and they are thus in 
close sympathy, its planning and 
building become a stimulating and 
fascinating task. 


How They Grow 


AtRUST company in an eastern 

state about three years ago, started 
the plan of adding $1 to savings 
accounts opened by parents for their 
newborn children. In the three years 
the company opened 880 such accounts. 
The total cost, including the $1 
given with the initial deposit, was 
$1,057. 

At the end of the three years 95 per 
cent of these accounts were still 
growing, and the total deposits were 
ten times. what they were originally. 
The largest balance was $275. Nine 
of the accounts grew to over $100 in 
the three years. —T.D.M. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-5-29-ADV. 
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